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Apve RTISING is the planting of seed. | VA 


~~ 


The question is — What kind of seed? What are you 


attempting to raise? 
Fortunate is the advertiser who plants “Confidence.” 


It is a plant of slow growth. But bumper crops and 
stout resistance to drought are in those acres seeded 
with Confidence. - 


Plant in people’s minds those things you wish them 
to believe about you and your product — and harvest 


a gratifying, continuous crop. 


This distinction between belief and sales as the goal 
of advertising is an interesting and worth-while sub- 
ject for study. You buy what you believe in. So does 
everybody else. | 


Williams & Cunnyngham 
CAdvertising 


6 NortH Micuican AVENUE + CHICAGO 


PHIDADELPRPA <© « « « « « RecEereann 


Litoyp MAxwELL Guy C. PIERCE GERALD PaGE-Woop 
Lewis M. WILLIAMS GeEorGE L. Emricu Crair B. ENGstTrom 
J. V. GILMourR ReEEp G. LaAnpis FRANKLIN S. OweEN 


and seventy-five others...all good advertising workmen 


Published every Saturday and copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 a year in advance. 
Entered as second-class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Volume XXIX, No. 12. 
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This Book Is FREE! 
Send For Your Copy 


Distributors GAMBLING 
with YOUR Money? 


ONSIGNMENT selling is often 

necessary and desirable—but from 
it flow many evils: the constant tempta- 
tion to delay reports of actual sales, to 
swell inventories of goods on hand, to be 
careless of the goods themselves. 

Dealers returning consigned goods 
charge back the freight originally paid, 
and make the re-shipment with charges 
to be collected. The selling expense be- 
comes a dead loss; and the salesman who 
is debited for commission already paid 
lets out a loud howl—although the com- 
mission appears as unearned. 

Dealers in commodities subject to price 
fluctuation take advantage of the con- 
signment seller at every turn: they ask 
for invoices when prices go up, then per- 
haps advertise price-cuts and give away 
the profit. Buyers everywhere pride them- 
selves on their ‘‘standing’’ with salesmen 
which enables them to get ‘‘protection at 
the old price.”” 

The use of A.W. A. merchandise 
warehouses by manufacturers reduces the 
evils of consignment selling by providing 
adequate control. Title to the goods re- 
mains with the manufacturer so long as 
the goods remain in the warehouse. 
Dealers withdraw supplies only as fast as 
they can sell them. The warehouse re- 
ports withdrawal at once to the manufac- 
turer, who bills immediately. 

Full details of this service, as well as a 
general outline of the plan by which 
A.W. A. warehouses save American 
manufacturers thousands of dollars annu- 
ally in distribution costs, are contained in 
a bulletin recently published by our Asso- 
ciation. Write today for your free copy. 


AMERICAN 
S 


WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


2050 Adams-Franklin Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


BY WALTER MANN 


More Sales—Now! 


More sales now!! .. . that sweet music to 
the ears of sales managers—is the keynote 
of a series of performance reports now 
being made by a well-known research 
authority (guess who) for the Criterion 
Advertising Company. The first of these 
reports, which is 
just coming off the 
press this week, is 
entitled “Record of 
1927-1931 Perform- 
ance of Criterion 
Panels* for Oelerich 
& Berry Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., Makers 
of Old Manse 
Syrup.” 

Despite its long- 
winded title, this is 
an excellent study 
of the O6elerich & 
Berry syrup, molas- 
ses and preserve 
business, and es- 
pecially of the sales results enjoyed by 
this company, through four of the leading 
grocery chains in the city of Chicago, 
before and after Criterion panels were in- 
stalled. It shows that, in 1927, Old Manse 
syrup was enjoying fair sales in three of 
these leading chains. One year after 
Criterion panels were installed (100 in 
Chicago proper, in well-chosen neighbor- 
hoods, on or near important retail chain 
and independent grocery outlets) the total 
sale of Old Manse syrup increased 79 per 
cent and 66 per cent, respectively, in two 
of the important chains, and had decreased 
only 1 per cent in another (formerly the 
largest seller of the syrup). Also, a fourth 
chain had been forced reluctantly to put 
the syrup in stock. 

As a result of this and subsequent general 
growth, Old Manse syrup has enjoyed and 
is enjoying an excellent sales despite the 
depression. Total sales in these chains 
reached an all-time high in 1928, with an 
over-all increase of 36 per cent. Despite 
the depression (after corrections have been 
made for price cuts in 1930 and 1931) 
total sales are still 33 per cent above 1927, 
which, in S. O. S.’s opinion, constitutes 
an excellent showing. After a year of use 
the number of panels was doubled, and 
contracts have just been renewed for the 
full showing of 200 panels, an indication 
in ‘itself of the value of this medium in 
the minds of Oelerich & Berry Company. 
Especially interesting, since Criterion panel 
boards are the only consumer advertising 
done by this company (excepting, of 
course, occasional chain store allowances, 
church fair and bazaar advertising, etc.). 

Foodstuff manufacturers, makers of 
drugs and cosmetics, makers, in fact, of 


*Criterion Panels, for those who do not know, 
are three-sheet (8 feet x 4 feet) posters appear- 
ing on the sides of stores of all kinds 
at eye level in well-traveled neighborhoods. All 
locations are selected by the advertiser, thus 
permitting an unusual flexibility. They are being 
used more and more as a direct sales rather 
than mere impression creating medium, hence 
the importance of the above described series of 
reports. 


Pirie MacDonald 
Walter Mann 


any products that are distributed through 
neighborhood stores, will be interested in 
getting a copy of this report, because of 
the similarity of local sales problems which 
they ordinarily face. Copies can be secured 
direct from Frank Burch, president of the 
Criterion Advertising Company, Graybar 
Building, New York, or through this col- 
umn if desired. 


1932 Market Guide 


This, the eighth annual Market Guide, 
put out by Editor and Publisher, should 
have been announced and reviewed months 
ago. But due to the large number of 
studies that have piled up on S. O. S.’s 
desk awaiting criticism and review, all he 
can do at this late date is to remind SALEs 
MANAGEMENT readers that this highly 
valuable reference work is again available, 
as part of an annual subscription to 
Editor and Publisher, at $4, and that the 
volume in question is unquestionably worth 
the subscription price over and over again. 
This yeat’s issue, put out as Section 2 of 
the November 28, 1931, Editor and Pub- 
lisher, is aptly described as “‘a survey of 
trading conditions in more than 1,400 
cities and towns”’ (those having daily news- 
papers), containing “basic information for 
advertisers and distributors of merchandise 
and service’ plus an “exclusive survey 
which outlines the buying ability of all 
important communities” and the usual 
pages containing data on many “regional 
characteristics classified according to states.”’ 
Improved once more in 1932, it is, S.O.S. 
believes, one of the really important works 
of the year. He regrets that even at this 
late date, limited space still prevents its 
getting the detailed description it deserves. 
Write direct to Editor and Publisher, 
James H. Brown, president, 1475 Broad- 
way, New York City, enclosing $4 for a 
subscription to this weekly “newspaper 
advocate” (and how!) and for this superb 
statistical work. Hope they still have one 
for you. 


Thumbnail Reviews 


Market Research Sources. This U. S. 
Department of Commerce _ publication, 
subtitled “A Guide to Information on 
Domestic Marketing,” is the 1932 edition 
of a work formerly known as “Market 
Research Agencies.” It is a valuable index 
to published market research studies of all 
kinds and to research publishers and re- 
search service agencies. Material is classi- 
fied under: U. S. government branches; 
colleges, universities and foundations; 
publishers of books and trade directories; 
commercial organizations. The latter classi- 
fication includes magazines, newspapers, 
broadcasting systems, advertising agencies, 
business services, chambers of commerce, 
associations, etc. Washington: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office. 1932. 278 pages. 30 cents. 


A Graphic Summary of American Agri- 
culture. A study based largely on the 
Census. Washington: U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 1931. 228 pp. 60 cents. 
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Whats New 


q It takes courage to make radical 
changes in sales policy during a 
period of depression. But  often- 
times that courage is handsomely 
rewarded. This proved to be the 
case when Baer & Wilde discontinued 
general jobber distribution in favor 
of a highly selective distribution pol- 
icy. Not only did sales increase, but 
the new plan is overcoming such 
knotty problems as that of price- 
cutting and excessive long-line in- 
ventories. See page 422. 


q Occasionally somebody discovers 
a product which, in sidewalk lan- 
guage, turns out to be a ‘‘natural.”’ 
It catches the popular fancy, spreads 
like wildfire, and creates a new in- 
dustry almost over night. Such a 
product was tomato juice. Lester 
Colby tells about its interesting be- 
ginnings. Page 424. 


q In addition to the years-old fight 
between Chevrolet and Ford, we 
now may sit back and enjoy a good 
scrap between Buick and_ Ford. 
Buick is out to lick Ford in the 
eight-cylinder field. Page 432. 
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A Cry for Creative Selling 


I heartily disagree with Mr. Willman in 
his article, ‘Have Salesmen Gone Soft?” 
Certainly there is possibly a percentage of 
the salesmen who have gone soft, as Mr. 
Willman describes it, during the period of 
prosperity. On the other hand, there are 
a number of the officials on inside jobs, 
etc., who also got soft during that period. 
But any man who is out on the firing line 
today selling or attempting to sell under 
present conditions is not soft. The soft 
ones have been hardened up or have been 
eliminated. 

It is more likely that salesmen are groggy 
—yes, some of them are groggy—(cer- 
tainly a lot of salesmen have taken it ‘“‘on 
the chin” time after time during the past 
two years), some of them are out on their 
feet and are still trying, and there are a 
lot of us who have a great deal of ad- 
miration for the salesman who is “out” 
and still trying. We see them here, see 
them every day calling on us, and I feel 
that the group of salesmen who call on 
us here are a fairly representative picture 
of most sales organizations. Some of them 
are “out” and still trying and we have a 
great deal of admiration for them, but 
some of them are “out” and have quit 
trying. 

To give an illustration of an actual in- 
stance, a young fellow called in here last 
week representing a good house. He spent 
between twenty and twenty-five minutes of 
our purchasing agent’s time telling how 
rotten business was, what a hard time he 
was having and how he hadn’t landed an 
order this trip out—and without actually 
making a try for our business. Oh, yes! 
He asked for an order! He said, ‘Have 
you anything up in my line today?” But 
as for really trying for it—no, he really 
didn’t. He had heard so many ‘“No’s” 
that he was groggy. And he used to be 
a pretty good salesman—used to get out 
business and had a good record in the 
territory. But he was licked. 

Others come in making routine calls. They 
are like the old plough horses, plodding 
along in their routine work, step after step. 
If you have ever seen an old horse hitched 
up to a windlass—or, in the olden times, 
as they used to be to wells on the farm 
—where they went around in a circle day 
in and day out, day after day, you will 
see the analogy. The horse seemed to know 
he wasn’t going any place, so he just 
ground out his task; just taking one step 
after another; slowly, deliberately, just 
plodding along. 

That’s the way some of the salesmen are 
calling in here. They are making their 
routine calls, following their program of 
calls for the day as they have done in the 
past, but without pep and without fight 
—just like the old plough horse. Every 
once in a while, however, there is one 
that comes in here with some drive, some 
ideas about our business—about what our 
needs are for a particular type of work 
we are doing—and some ideas as to how 
we can utilize his product to better ad- 
vantage than that we are using at the 
present time. In other words, he has put 
himself in our position, studied to learn 
how his product will help us, and worked 


out something that will be of assistance 
to us. 

There was one in here this morning, a 
young fellow selling all kinds of paper. 
He had studied our wrapping and packing 
problem; he knew that we used corrugated 
board and an especially expensive water- 
proof wrapping paper—he found that out 
on a previous trip. He brought in a 
lighter board and a different wrapping 
paper that would allow us to wrap cor- 
ners on our binders more securely and at 
the same time would possibly save us some 
expense in our shipping department from 
the standpoint of cost, and would reduce 
the weight of our packages. He got a 
real hearing and thorough consideration of 
his product, and right now we are con- 
sidering the feasibility of utilizing his ma- 
terial and giving him the order. 

I think the greatest problem for the sales- 
man today is creative selling as opposed 
to unplanned selling. Certainly a man 
who is calling here selling a staple article 
like steel when we are in the market for 
steel is selling, and he has problems to 
solve in getting the order away from com- 
petition. But to me the most vital part 
of selling is creative selling—where a sales- 
man goes in and creates a desire on the 
part of the prospective buyer by showing 
him a plan or a program for decreasing 
costs or making savings possible by the 
installation of new equipment. 

I am convinced the great majority of men 
who have possibilities of creating sales 
before them are not planning their sales 
nor do they know enough about the re- 
quirements of the customers on whom they 
are calling. It is in that direction par- 
ticularly that I feel we are negligent in 
not bringing to the salesman’s attention 
the necessity for a planned program for 
his individual customer.—R. E. Maloney, 
Vice-President, Master-Craft Corporation, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


(Mr. Maloney refers to a pair of articles 
published some weeks ago entitled “Have 
Salesmen Gone Soft?” George Willman, 
Sales Counsel of Chicago, declared they 
have. George Carrington, Sales Manager, 
Western Metal Specialty Company of Mil- 
waukee, just as staunchly averred they have 
not. Mr. Maloney’s letter echoes the point 
so persistently hammered on in the recent 
reports of SALES MANAGEMENT'S study of 
routine sales calls: there is no need so 
great as that for planned selling as op- 
posed to weak-kneed “any-orders-today ?”’ 
tactics employed by so many salesmen.— 
THE EpIrTors.) 


Want Another Supplement? 


“Managing Salesmen in 1932” is in my 
portfolio today to take home and to go 
over thoroughly. What I have already 
seen of it by glancing through the pages, 
stopping here and there, reading a para- 
graph or two, looks good to me.—C. R. 
Hall, Sales Manager, Egry Register Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio. 


(This letter, and the two printed below, 
are indicative of the fact that SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT’S special supplement of February 
27, dealing with hiring, training, equipping 


and paying salesmen, found favor with 
readers. The publishers urge other readers 
to: 1. Send in a statement as to whether 
you found this issue of value, and 2. Ex- 
press an opinion as to what type of sub- 
ject matter you'd like to see covered in a 
similar way. It has been suggested, for 
example, that one be published on “Direct 
Mail and Dealer Helps.” Whether such 
a special issue will be planned will depend 
entirely upon subscribers—so do ask for 
it if you want it—THE Eprrors.) 


I found your issue of February 27 most 
helpful and interesting. I would suggest 
for future issues that a practical treatment 
of salesmen’s training courses be empha- 
sized. I am rather of the opinion that 
you must have some very excellent ma- 
terial available on this phase of sales work. 
I was much interested in the plan of the 
Beer's Life Insurance agency and I be- 
lieve such articles as this would be much 
appreciated by readers.—James J]. Whelan, 
Field Director, Keystone Automobile Club, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The supplement to SALES MANAGEMENT 
for February 27 is indeed interesting, 
dealing, as it does, directly with salesmen 
and sales problems of greatest concern to- 
day. I should like to see additional fea- 
tures of this kind published often, and 
trust that your readers will express suf- 
ficient interest to justify it—C. E. Reihle, 
Shelby Salesbook Company, Shelby, Ohio. 


There Must Be Incentives 


Apropos of the discussion regarding cut- 
ting salesmen’s salaries and commissions. 
It seems to me that the problem of sales 
executives is not always that of a poor 
salesmen force—it is as often applicable 
to the lack of cooperation of those execu- 
tives “higher up.” 

Salesmen, after receiving the proper train- 
ing and supervision, should be—especially 
in times like these—given more intensive 
sales help than ever before. Salesmen, as 
a whole, have borne the brunt of abuse 
during the past two years—when, as a 
matter of fact, the fault has as often been 
with those who dictated the sales and ad- 
vertising policies. Why cut the salaries 
and commissions of the salesmen without 
doing the same to those “‘chair’’ execu- 
tives who are attempting economies at the 
expense of the “backbone” of the organiza- 
tion? 

I do not wish to be misunderstood—if 
salesmen’s salaries and commissions are cut, 
at least the firm’s prices should adhere 
strictly to those of their foremost com- 
petitors who are making a product similar 
in quality and salability. Give the sales- 
man a chance to earn as much as he has 
heretofore, by means of commissions—not 
salaries—but, by all means, do not take 
away from him every incentive. 

I am confident that if firms who are using 
these means for economies will divert this 
saving to their advertising budget, and will 
regulate their prices in line with com- 
petitors, they will find their sales vol- 
ume increasing. For salesmen—the right 
kind—are willing to take salary cuts if 
they have the proper backing of their 
firms, which will enable them to go out 
with confidence—instead of going out with 
the knowledge that, regardless of their 
efforts, the volume will not be sufficient 
to give them adequate compensation. 
Loyalty, conscientiousness, aggressiveness— 
results—are not obtained by taking all and 
giving nothing in return—Gabrie] H. 
Todes, Western Sales Manager, Ivanhoe 
Foods, Inc., Chicago. 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the week ending March 19, 1932: 


e e@ e The business world, and especially the motor 
world, is praying that Ford will soon start deliveries of 
his new models, for the publicity about them is spoiling 
the market for non-Ford producers. Mass production has 
proved to be an excellent way of making profits in times 
of general well-being, but it also results in heavy losses in 
times of depression, and dividends have been omitted on 
the Ford subsidiaries in Canada, Denmark, Belgium and 
Germany. 


e e e Chevrolet, apparently with a view to forestall- 
ing Ford sales on new cars, has increased production by 
1,000 units, and Buick, with a Ford ‘‘8” as a new rival, 
is launching its biggest and most concentrated advertising 
and exhibition plan. 


e @ e The General Motors Corporation’s sales record 
for the year to date shows how strong is the hold-off atti- 
tude of motor buyers. Sales to consumers in the United 
States for the first two months of the year were 94,797 
against 130,542 last year. 


e ee The Irving Fisher Index of Wholesale Com- 
modity Prices had the sharpest rise during the week end- 
ing March 11 of any weekly period since November 14, 
1930. The figure advanced six fractional points to 63.3. 
At no time in the intervening period of sixteen months has 
the figure advanced more than three fractional points in a 
single week. 


e ee The Fisher Index of Business Conditions rose 
by 7.8 per cent last week, and now stands at 65.1 per 
cent of normal (1926). 


e ee Leading manufacturers of floor coverings last 
week abandoned the sale of third-grade goods. This is a 
heartening development as the merchandise was being sold 
on a non-profit price-cutting basis. 


e e e Unfilled tonnage of the U. S. Steel Corporation 
for the second consecutive month established a new all- 
time low. The corporation’s back log on March 1 was 
2,545,629 tons. In a statement to stockholders, the com- 
pany says that last year’s production of raw steel in this 
country declined to about 26 million tons—a reduction of 
15 million tons compared with the preceding year, and 
30 million tons less than were produced in 1929. The 
average annual production for the ten years, 1922 to 1931, 
inclusive, was 43 million tons—which gives the assurance 
that there is a vast pent-up buying demand for maintenance 
and current uses alone, exclusive of development and ex- 
pansion. 


e ee Aggregate sales of the first 29 chain store 
companies to report show a two-months’ 1932 volume of 
$407,630,000, which is a decline of 11.9 per cent from last 
year. The Federal Reserve Board’s preliminary figures on 
the value of department store sales for the month of Feb- 
ruary show a decrease of 16 per cent from last year. One 
of the chain heads estimates that there is a drop of more 
than 20 per cent in the average retail prices of the mer- 
chandise handled by his company from last year’s levels. 


e @ e Since 1910 Westinghouse Electric has encour- 
aged employes to submit ideas for improving the company’s 
business. Forty-seven thousand ideas have been submitted 
during the period and 25 per cent have been approved and 
put into operation. Employes are paid for each idea ac- 
cepted. 


e e e Debits to individual accounts in the leading 
cities of the country for the week ending March 9 fell 
18 per cent below the total reported for the preceding 
week, and were 38 per cent below the corresponding week 
of last year. 


e e e Of the earnings reports released since the first 
of January and covering the year of 1931, 108 important 
companies show an increase in net. And this does not in- 
clude a large number of companies which reduced deficits 
in 1931 or turned 1930 deficits into small profits last year. 


e e@ e The Inland Steel Company this week advanced 
second quarter prices an average of $2 a ton, and it is 
expected that other steel makers will do the same. This 
is believed to be a definite step on the part of producers 
to establish and hold a price structure which will allow 
them to make a profit, and to encourage consumers who 
have been withholding orders because of uncertainty as 
to the next price change. 


e ee Business defaults for the week ending March 
10 decreased 15.5 per cent from the previous week, and 
the total of 528 is a decrease of 5 per cent from the same 
weck last year. 


e e e Purchases of new life insurance in February 
were 8.6 per cent less than February, 1931, and the aggre- 
gate for the first two months of the year is 1.2 per cent 
down. Industrial insurance shows a gain for the two- 
month period. New ordinary insurance is down only 
0.02 per cent, but group insurance dropped 19.2 per cent. 


e e e Carloadings for the week ending March 5 are 
very encouraging when examined in detail because miscel- 
laneous freight increased by 18,453 cars over the previous 
week, as against an increase of 16,842 cars in the same week 
a year ago. L. C. L. merchandise loadings increased by 
21,765 cars, which is approximately the same figure as the 
increase in the same week last year. These two divisions 
of freight are more sensitive indices of general business 
than shipments of coal and grains. 


e e e Exports of merchandise in February gained 3.4 
per cent over January. This gain is in contrast to a usual 
decline in February from the preceding month, but may be 
due to larger cotton and petroleum sales to the Far East. 
Exports for the first two months of the year show a drop 
of 35.8 per cent from last year, while imports are off 25.5 
per cent. 


e e@ e The steel companies and the Ford Motor Com- 
pany seem to be playing a waiting game with price conces- 
sions the point of issue. The steel operating rate slowed 
up two points last week. 
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Fear of change is holding many companies back. Things are 


done this way or that “because that’s always been our policy.” ( 


The ridiculous holiness with which certain established ideas 
are regarded is in many cases preventing company executives 
from making a clear, dispassionate analysis of old policies, in 
an effort to discover whether they are really adequate to meet 
present-day conditions. That it pays to be skeptical—and pays 
to change when the need for change is definitely uncovered— 
is shown by the experience of the firm whose story is told here. 


How We Framed a New Sales 
Plan to Meet Today’s Problems 


MARKETING program based 

upon completely modernized 

~ \ sales policies has eliminated 

some knotty selling problems 

for Baer & Wilde and created for 

them, in the face of the demoralized 

market conditions of an “off” year, 

the strongest strategic position this 
company has ever held. 

Perhaps the most striking element 
in the revised selling program was a 
change-over from a policy of general 
jobber distribution to one of highly 
selective distribution on a semi-exclu- 
sive basis. Where the company for- 
merly had 120 jobbers, they now have 
but seven. Yet these seven jobbers, 
according to Mr. Jerome L. Grant, 
sales manager of the company, as a re- 
sult of the new policy bought in De- 
cember materially more Baer & 
Wilde goods than the entire 120 had 
bought in the same month of 1930. 
And for the six months, June 1 to De- 
cember 1, the business done with the 
seven wholesalers was _ substantially 
more than that done with all whole- 
salers (discontinued as well as the 
seven retained on the books) for the 
same period of time last year. 

Other important changes in policy 
included: 

1. The widening of the line to give 
the retailer a full line of nationally ad- 
vertised men’s jewelry. 

2. The establishment of a style com- 
mittee to set up a control on new de- 
signs and items. 

3. The reshaping of the advertising 
policy from straight, national publicity 
to national plus a more direct local 


As told to Herbert Kerkow by 


JEROMEL. GRANT 


Sales Manager, 
Baer & Wilde, New York City 


tie-up. 

4, The increase of total advertising 
expenditures. 

Twenty-five years age Baer & Wilde 
developed a complete line of men’s 
jewelry. Then they put on the market 
a cuff-link with the brand name ‘“Kum- 
a-part,” which enjoyed such a phe- 
nomenal growth in a short time that 
they dropped other items and threw 
all merchandising efforts behind 
this one product and its accessories. 
After some years of satisfactory sales 
on Kum-a-part, volume began to drop 
off, due to the growing vogue for 
sewed-on buttons on shirts. To re- 
place this market, the “Swank” collar 
holder was designed. Put on the mar- 
ket in August, 1927, it, too, met with 
immediate success. 

Each year has found it selling with 
increasing volume. Since scarf pins 
were not selling, a new idea in tie 
clips or tie holders was developed, so 
that a man’s tie would have some 
ornamentation. The tie clip was in- 
troduced in 1930, and its sale is show- 
ing good progress due to ready con- 
sumer acceptance. 

With the name Swank becoming 
well known through sales and adver- 
tising, Baer & Wilde developed in 
1930 a full line to take advantage of 
the name, just as they had developed a 
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full line of cuff buttons to take advan- 
tage of the Kum-a-part success. 

Today the Baer & Wilde Company 
manufacture a full line of men’s 
jewelry, such as dress sets, collar hold- 
ers, cuff buttons, collar buttons, made 
in such qualities as retail at popular 
prices and up to and including some 
of solid gold: 

Yet in the face of Swank success, 
Baer & Wilde faced serious problems: 

1. None of the 120 jobbers who 
carried the line merchandised it to any- 
where near its full possibilities. In- 
vestigation disclosed that jobbers were 
overlapping each other to such an ex- 
tent that some cities had as many as 
ten men calling on the same trade with 
Swank and Kum-a-part Products. 

2. Many jobbers used Swank and 
Kum-a-part items as loss leaders. 

3. Jobber price-cutting bred retail 
price-cutting. 

4. Much potential consumer busi- 
ness was being lost because jobbers 
were too busy competing on Swank 
and Kum-a-part to help the retailer 
increase his ratio of jewelry sales to 
total sales by means of merchandising 
ideas, store clerk training or proper 
window display. 

The first step taken toward a solu- 
tion of these problems was selective 
jobber distribution. In May, 1931, 
Baer & Wilde set up protected terri- 
tories for seven jobbers, based largely 
on the territories the distributors were 
covering most thoroughly. To give 
the jobber competition and the retailer 
a buying choice, no more than two dis- 
tributors cover each territory. This 
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means that no distributor has more 
than one competitor—which is ample 
compensation for any territory he had 
to give up. The seven Baer & Wilde 
distributors are concentrating their 
sales effort on Baer & Wilde lines to 
the exclusion of other jewelry lines 
(though the company continues gen- 
eral distribution to the jewelry trade 
through a different jobber set-up). 

The new plan of selective jobber 
distribution has, to a great extent, 
solved each of the problems the com- 
pany faced. Distributors push Baer 
& Wilde lines because the only 
other lines they sell are supplementary 
novelties. All jobbers reported that 
materially increased sales on Swank 
products have offset the decline of 
their general business. 

Distributors have no desire to cut 
price because they have only one com- 
petitor. Instead, the seven distributors 
are hurrying to develop their terri- 
tories to the fullest extent. One dis- 
tributor reported that he had opened 
up enough new accounts to fill two 
ledger books. Another stated his, in- 
crease was coming from new accounts 
in the better grade of stores. 

Retailers are discontinuing the use 
of Baer & Wilde lines as loss leaders, 
largely because they no longer have to 
doubt whether the price the jobber 
offers them is the lowest or whether a 
competitor is getting a better bargain 
than they. 

Baer & Wilde are increasing their 


potential consumer 
business by en our- 
aging the jobber to 
stress good merchandis- 
ing with the dealer. For ex- 
ample, a haberdashery had 
found one-half of one per cent of its 
total sales came from jewelry in 1930. 
The jobber stimulated the chain’s clerks 
and window trimmers, showing them 
how to include Swank and Kum-a-part 
equipment on every shirt they dis- 
played. The result was that in 1931 
the chain’s jewelry sales were lifted to 
3 per cent of the total. One of the 
seven jobbers reports that his sales in- 
creases are due largely to orders from 
old accounts whom he has been able to 
show how to sell more jewelry. Under 
the old plan all the jobber had time 
for was to sell jewelry rather than to 
try to show the retailer how to sell it. 
But the new sales policies have done 
more than solve four pressing prob- 
lems. Under the new plan Baer & 
Wilde are making a complete line of 
men’s jewelry other than rings, watches 
and chains. The full line was added to 
put the distributor in the strategic po- 
sition of being able to offer the retailer 
a nationaliy advertised and complete 
line, available from one manufacturer. 
Where formerly jobbers selected 
from the full Swank and Kum-a-part 
lines what they thought they could 
sell, now each jobber carries a full 
line. This has been accomplished by 
(Continued on page 447) 
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q The high-lighting of empty spots in the 
window arrangement with small Swank 
and Kum- -a- part price and display cards 
helped to increase this chain's sales of 
jewelry six hundred per cent in one year. 


q The Baer & Wilde Company 
urges retailers to display every 
shirt with a Swank collar pin and tie 
clip as standard practice. 
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These changes in sales and 
distribution policies 
brought Baer & Wilde into 
1932 with sales substan- 
tially ahead of sales for 
the previous year: 


1. The inauguration of a selective 
jobber distribution plan. 


2. The widening of the line to 


give retailers a full line of 


nationally advertised men’s 
jewelry. 
3. The establishment of a style 


committee to control new de- 
signs and new items. 


1. The reshaping of the advertis- 
ing policy straight na- 
tional publicity, to 
plus local tie-up. 


from 
national 


5. The increase of total advertis- 
ing expenditures. 


A Depression Product that 
Became a National Best Seller 


Ernest Byfield, hotel owner, manu- 
facturer, connoisseur of art and let- 
ters—and originator of the world- 
famous “College Inn” tomato juice 
cocktail, first in a line of quality 
products now to be merchandised at 
popular prices. 


HIS is the story of how that 

great American institution, the 

hangover, created an industry. 

It is also a story with names 

in it—good names. It is the story of 
the juice of the tomato. 

Go back to that ancient year, 1928 
A.D., and the records inscribed on 
papyrus and parchment will show you 
that a bare 5,000 cases of tomato juice 
were sold. Now look into the more 
modern figures—those of 1931—and 
you will find more than 5,000,000 
cases sold! 

I have talked to the man who got 
the first idea for the first commercial 
tomato cocktail, mixed it, found it 
good and set about to sell it. He is 
Ernest Byfield, hotel man, manufac- 
turer, raconteur (which is a parlor 
word for one who tells parlor stories 


with the aptitude of a Lincoln), inti- 
mate of the great of the stage, the 
ultra-literati, other greats and fine 
chefs. 

I promised good names in this 
story. 

Comes first, then, the name of 
Reigh Count, of Kentucky Derby fame 
and glory. He was owned by Mrs. 
John Hertz. John Hertz, as all the 
world should know, sold newspapers 
as a boy, became a newspaper tre- 
porter, visioned the taxicab in its 
dawning and made it yellow. He 
amassed a fortune as organizer and 
head of Yellow Cab. 

One day in the late 1920’s Ernest 
Byfield was a house-guest at the John 
Hertz mansion in Florida. Mrs. 
Hertz, on occasion of a sun-kissed and 
breeze-kissed breakfast, sought to sur- 
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prise Mr. Byfield, connoisseur of fine 
foods and disciple of epicurean de- 
lights. 

So she caused to be squeezed 
from red-ripe tomatoes their rosy, acid 
juices and she served this nectar as a 
morning drink. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Mr. Byfield 
in the language of the ancient prints 
which adorn every wall of his Hotel 
Sherman. 

Now Mr. Byfield is renowned as a 
thinker. So he sat himself down, chin- 
in-hand, and gave himself over to 
meditation. Straightway he sped back 
to Chicago. 

In Chicago he is dictator of the des- 
tinies of four hotels, the Sherman, 
Fort Dearborn, Ambassador and Am- 
bassador East. Also he has on his 
staffs four chefs, all renowned. 
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For instance, there is Albert Lainel, 
who once was chef to the King of 
England and so gives authenticity to 
Mr. Byfield’s College Inn chicken a la 
king; Albert Stalle, who, with Mr. 
Lainel, was a student under Escoffier, 
greatest of all chefs, in whose memory 
cooks everywhere uncover and say, 
“The Master’; Jean Gazabat, graduate 
of Prunier, most famous fish house in 
France, and Francois Olivier, whose 
service stripes are not less impressive. 

Ernest Byfield called them in. He 
talked of his proposed tomato juice 
cocktail. The chefs turned to their test 
tubes and measuring cups. They tink- 
ered with spices and tobascos. They 
added this and that, and pinches of 
herbs. They tasted and smacked lips. 

“By Jove!” said Mr. Byfield one 
day. “That is surely that.” 

I promised good names. 

Ethel Barrymore, of the great House 
of Barrymore, was a guest in the 
House-on-the-Roof one day. (That is 
the suite-ultra of Hotel Sherman.) 

Mr. Byfield conceived the idea of 
testing out this new-born tomato juice 
cocktail on Miss Barrymore. He sent 
several bottles up to her. 

“Try them,” he said, “and tell me 
what you think of them.” 

But, unknowingly, consternation 
lurked around the corner. This was in 
the early days of the Great Tomato 
Juice Cocktail movement and how 
could he know? In his innocence Mr. 
Byfield had neglected to cause to be 
sterilized the content of the bottles! 

Next morn he gaily called Miss 
Barrymore and asked: 

“How did the cocktail go?” 

“Go!” she exclaimed. ‘It went 
with a bang. In the night those bot- 
tles exploded and your kitchen and 
mine is dripping with blood!” 

That was Lesson No. 1. Lesson 
No. 2 came on an ocean liner bound 
for Europe. Mr. Byfield, believing 
that his new cocktail was good for all 
things, including mal de mer, called a 
deck steward the morning after the 
first evil day and asked for what he 
wanted. 

The steward was virgin in his 
knowledge of tomato juice cocktails. 
Mr. Byfield instructed: 

“Just strain the juice out of a can 
of tomatoes. Add tobasco sauce and 
serve.” 

The steward did as instructed— 
50-50. That is, he served half to- 
mato juice and half tobasco! 

Science, he said, after that, must 
enter. Blends and proportions must 
be correct. Chance is too fickle. 

Mr. Byfield’s early advertising ef- 
forts in his scheme to put the tomato 
juice cocktail over were founded on a 
primitive knowledge of tomato juice 


The News 


College Inn Introduces 
a New Quality Group 
at Basement Prices 
CuicaGo.—College Inn  prod- 
ucts, based primarily on price, 
went on sale in Chicago for the 
first time last week. The debut 
was in the Hillman food store 
in the basement of the new 
Sears, Roebuck State Street Store. 
The initial item was a canned 
rice, Creole style, selling at ten 
cents and intended to compete 

with spaghetti. 

Up to now College Inn has em- 
phasized quality first. “We have 
been watching with interest, 
however, the general turn toward 
less expensive merchandise,” said 
an official of the College Inna 
Food Products Company, “and 
have set ourselves to develop 
several new products which rep- 
resent a maximum of food 
values for little money.” 

Up to now most food manufac- 
turers have made a single price 
nationally on their products. 
College Inn offers two—one in 
Chicago, and one in more dis- 
tant places where the price is 
based on freight costs. 

“Food manufacturers — every- 
where,” said the official, ‘have 
always had the national market 
bug. Losses suffered in distant 
markets where consumption is 
not on the volume basis and 
where freight costs make heavy 
inroads on profits, or destroy 
them entirely, have been con- 
cealed by an involved system of 
bookkeeping. 

“Largely as a result of our dis- 
covery of the local, freightless 
market, we have shown a 20 per 
cent increase in dollar sales in 
spite of a 17 per cent reduction 
in prices.” 

College Inn products will soon 
come out in new labels. These 
have been modernized, bright- 
ened, and the printing on the 
label reduced. A study of op- 
tical illusions makes the new can, 
just the same size, appear larger 
on the shelves. 


And on these Pages— 


the Story Behind 
the News 
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values. As a man who had walked up 
and down the world for years and who 
had studied the genus homo in his 
various fastnesses and habitats, he had 
learned a thing or two. 

He knew that the Hardy Moun- 
taineer, for example, on the sun-dawn- 
ing after a debauch on squirrel rye or 
platinum mule, was wont to grasp his 
knife by the hilt and gash his way into 
a can of ripened tomatoes. 

After that he would gulp the con- 
tents, pulp and all, and would sit 
down on his favorite tree stump with 
a smile. In a few brief moments his 
“head” would be gone and the Hardy 
Mountaineer would go about his new 
day with joy if not understanding. 

So the first advertising prepared to 
sell the tomato juice cocktail to the 
world was built around the well- 
known morning after. The catch 
phrase was: 

“The bright red answer to that dark 
brown taste.”’ 

That, in the beginning, was con- 
sidered the battle cry. 

But those who began to drink the 
tomato juice cocktail started to demand 
it when there was no night before. 
And while its life was still measured 
by only months its glories became rec- 
ognized by those of Volsteadean faith. 

Children began to cry for it. In 
studied spoonfuls it was measured into 
the baby’s drink. Medicos welcomed 
it for its vitamins. 

More good names— 

The Sniders and Heinzes, the Libbys 
and Joe Greins, and a myriad of 
others, began to put it up in jugs and 
flagons and bottles and tins and shortly 
it found its way to the shelves of even 
the Piggly-Wigglys. No soda foun- 
tain was without it; no restaurant but 
had it; no speakeasy but featured it. 

It was photographed and hand 
painted and reproduced in colors in 
the great magazines of the day. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars were 
paid out to tell its story in display ad- 
vertising. Columnists took it up. And 
from the home of the original tomato 
juice cocktail, the College Inn, Ben 
Bernie, old maestro, whispered about 
it on the air. Shortly Paris got it and 
in the famous Ritz bar it came to hold 
its place proudly in competition with 
the absinthe ainisette, the suisses and 
the ojen. 

In recent months new processes 
for extracting the juice have been de- 
veloped. Mr. Byfield has evolved the 
Hi-Vita method of low-pressure 
squeeze. He runs his juice into a tank 
100 feet high so that it can be drawn 
off under a 29-inch vacuum. 

That is because oxygen is a thief of 
flavors and vitamins and it is best to 

(Continued on page 441) 
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J. & J.’s Couettes 


q An interesting sidelight on compeii- 
tions was afforded by a little incident 
which occurred at the Art Center, New 
York, a couple of weeks before the 
American Management Association under- 
took the official selection of the year’s 
best package as a feature of the Second 
Packaging Exposition at Chicago. The 
100 package candidates for the competi- 
tion were on pre-view at the Art Center, 
and Irwin Wolf, the donor of the award, 
presided at an informal meeting of manu- 
facturers, advertising men, designers, 
lithographers and representatives of the 
press. “Just for fun, and as a matter 
of experiment,” proposed Mr. Wolf, 
“let’s take a straw vote on the ‘best’ pack- 
age while we’re here.” The usual elimina- 
tion process followed, and before long 
it had narrowed itself down to a con- 
sideration of Couettes as against Linit. 
The preponderance of preference shifted 
from one to another for a while, but 
when the raised hands were _ finally 
counted the honors went to Couettes. Of 
course the exhibits were not subjected to 
the scientific scrutiny on all points which 
the official jury imposed upon them in 
the final analysis. Salability was prob- 
ably a deciding factor in favor of Linit. 
Unfortunately Johnson & Johnson started 
off on the wrong tack when they placed 
a price of fifty cents on Couettes. Sales 
are looking up considerably since they 
were repriced to jibe with current ideas 
of expenditure. Box designed by Ferry- 
Hanly Advertising Company, executed by 
Folding Carton Company. Window by 
Cellophane. 
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Quaker Maid Salmon 


q Egmont Arens, who designed the 
Quaker Maid salmon can, has some very 
definite notions about package design. 
They resolve themselves into the neces- 
sity for focusing the customer’s vision on 
your product, in competition with all the 
agitation of design and color in the re- 
tail store. In designing this can, there- 
fore, his object was not only to design 
a pleasing individual container, but to 
keep in mind its effect as a shelf display 
unit. The silver border on the bottom 
of the can presents a streak of silver 
across the shelf, topped by a broad band 
of deep blue. Each salmon is a brilliant 
red, and the total effect on the dealer's 
shelf is eye-impelling. Mr. Arens tells 
us that Quaker Maid packed 150,000 
cases of salmon in 1930; with the advent 
of the new package they increased the 
year’s production 20 per cent, and sold 
out the entire lot in ten months. 


Hudnut’s Gemey 
g Richard Hudnut’s Gemey Brilliantine 


bottle won one of the eleven Wolf hon- 
orary awards at the packaging exposition. 
Glass container designed by C. Leonard 
Pfeiffer; manufactured by Swindell 
Brothers. 


Corn Products’ Linit 


q Could the Corn Products Refining 
Company have picked a worse time to 
introduce a luxury product than January 
1, 1932? Who would have guessed that 
a dash of perfume, a dashing package, 
and the promise of personal allure would 
conspire to make of Linit, the erstwhile 
grocery staple, one of the fastest moving 
items in the druggist’s stock? Less than 
three months have passed since Linit 
passed out of the category of culinaries 
into that of cosmetics, and its sales are 
rapidly approaching the million-pounds- 
a-month mark. Radio announcements 


carry the item. An officer of Woolworth’s 
admits it’s one of their best sellers. An 
eminent jury selected the Linit package 
from among 400 submitted, as “the best 
package developed and put on the mar- 
ket,” from the standpoint of appearance, 
The background 


utility and _ salability. 


Curtice Brothers’ 
Blue Label 
Ketchup 


q Ever since 1868, 
when Curtice Brothers 
Company began making 
Blue Label Ketchup, 
their copy men_ had 
been chirping “red, ripe 
tomatoes” — and their 
competitors had 
taken up the chorus so 
that the din deafened 
the consumer to the old 
theme song. It got on 
everybody’s nerves and 
Curtice looked around 
for another copy key. 
Then the bottle with the 
generous mouth was de- 
signed and the ad men 
had something new to 
talk about. No more 
spanking of bottles’ bot- 
toms. No more spurts, 
jerks, gushes. Sales 
soared. The Blue Labei 
Tomato Juice Cocktail 
bottle carries out the 
family resemblance and 
month by month the 
sales mount. Bottles 
manufactured by the 
Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company. 
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of the package is green, to fit into the 
color scheme of most bathrooms; its 
border is black and yellow, as is the 
diamond motif in the center. Note the 
high visibility of the lettering and the 
clean simplicity of the design. E. W. 
Hellwig Company, advertising agency, 
did the designing. 


Eaton’s Deckle Vellum 


q Eaton’s Deckle Vellum in this prize- 
winning package (see opposite page) is 
one of the best sellers in a best-selling 
line. The box is a rich green, absolutely 
simple save for a panel of silver in the 
upper half of the cover, framed in silver 
lines, against which is set a smaller panel 
of Eaton’s Deckle Vellum itself, rimmed 
with an irregular edging of contrasting 
green, with the name of the product in 
three equal lines of capital letters. De- 
signed by Albert Hackman. 


Victoria Tissue 


g Dealers who might not 
have distinguished very much 
between the Victoria Paper 
Mills and its competitors be- 
fore, had their interest 
piqued when the last ship- 
ment of Tree Silk Tissue was 
deposited in the store. In- 
stead of the traditional dun- 
colored corrugated contain- 
er, here was a proud, orange, 
black and green case which 
certainly invited display. 
They are discovering that 
the case has enormous ad- 
vertising value while in 
transit. Case designed and 
produced by Robert Gair 
Company. 
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The Jack Frost Family 


q The National Sugar Refining Com- 
pany sold 150 million more cases — of 
sugar in 1930, the year after the adoption 
of the new Jack Frost sugar cartons, than 
in 1929. 


Banana Box by G. B. Co. 


q This re-usable banana box was one of 
the prize-winners of the Wolf Package 
Award because it is built so that bananas 
may be shipped in “hands” rather than 
on the stem. Eliminating the culls re- 
duces the weight from 10 to 12 per cent 
and reduces shipping expenses propor- 
tionately. The boxes afford protection 
against chilling during winter months, 
lower the bruising hazard, are strong, not 
easily pilfered, and may be used over 
and over again. Manufactured by the 
General Box Company, Ine. 


Bias Trim Display Case 


q When the Spool Cotton Company de- 
cided, some months back, to enter into 
the manufacture of bias trim in con- 
junction with the thread line, they faced 
the fact of keen and close competition. 
They didn’t fool themselves about how 
good it was; they had to be better to 
beat it. They concentrated on merchan- 
dising ideas that were sufficiently su- 
perior to give them a good start. The 
multiple open display container shown 
below went a long way toward establish- 
ing national distribution in a few months. 
The cellophane wrappers are common to 
most of such items, but the Spool Cotton 
Company went a step further by exposing 
an end of the tape under a tab on the 
wrapper, so that the housewife can 
match up the exact shade of bias trim 
with the little sample in her hand. The 
tab on the package of bias carries a num- 
ber which corresponds to that of the 
same shade of thread in the drawer be- 
low. 


DARK BROWN 


POWDERED 


From the Reporter’s Pad at the 
Chicago Packaging Exposition 


Protectoid, a cellulose acetate 
manufactured by the Celluloid Cor- 
poration, is entering the field occu- 
pied by Cellophane, a cellulose vis- 
cose. The manufacturers claim that 
this product achieves the highest 
transparency yet accomplished in this 
field. Within the last six weeks an 
art paper laminated on Protectoid has 
made its appearance and, it is claimed, 
offers a new treatment in decorative 
art. Experiments are being made 
with waterproof wall papers by 
lamination with view to producing, as 
one example, a wall paper for bath- 
rooms which may be substituted for 


tiles. 
a 


Shown for the first time, excepting 
its appearance at the National Candy 
Show, a line of products of the 
Pilloid Cabinet Company, Swanton, 
Ohio, attracted much attention. This 
line included wood etchings, in sil- 
houette, on a wide variety of woods. 
The cost under a new process is said 
to be only from 10 to 25 per cent of 
the cost under older processes. 

Handsome gift boxes are a specialty 
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and are being used for candy, silver- 
ware, playing cards, garters and many 
other products. 
a 

Shredded wax paper and shredded 
Cellophane, in a variety of 100 colors 
and shades, plain paper and cellulose 
also shredded, were shown by the 
Pioneer Paper Company, Chicago. 

Among the concerns already using 
this colorful material for “nesting” 
food products are manufacturers of 
Hostess Cake, in Cellophane wrap; 
Oscar Mayer, hams, and Richter’s, 


sausage. 
a 


Benzol activated label stock, which 
can be used as labels and “stickers” 
on Cellophane, was shown for the 
first time at an exhibit by the Min- 
nesota Mining & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, originator of cel- 
lulose tape. 

Thirteen states now have cigarette 
taxes and in these states it has been a 
problem to stick the state tax stamps 
on Cellophane-wrapped cigarettes. 
This new label stock, on which the 

(Continued..an.-page 437) 
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d “And now that we’ve foreclosed, what? I tell you, Gentlemen, it 
isn’t dignified for a banker to be in the garbage can business!” 


Procter & Gamble’s Plan 
for Operating Sampling Crews 


age of Oxydol; a coupon good for two} 


house - to - house work, Procter & 

Gamble use the psychology that 

those who answer the door and 
meet an attractive girl instead of the 
usual peddler will be pleasantly sur- 
prised and become interested in the 
product. Also, the girl who is “work- 
ing” a facial soap may through her 
youthful good looks subtly suggest to 
the lady of the house that using this 
soap might produce similar results. 

Procter & Gamble organize their 
crews in groups of seven, which in- 
clude the crew manager and a young 
man who drives the supply truck. The 
crew travels in a Ford sedan. Last 
year there were some fifty crews 
throughout the United States, seven of 
which were on the Pacific coast. There 
are few out-of-door positions for girls 
of the college age that carry the pres- 
tige or status that this work does. In 
the eastern and southern colleges it is 
considered a real distinction to be em- 
ployed by “P. and G.” On one crew 
there may be girls from as many as five 
different schools. The women division 
managers devote three or four months 
each year to visiting deans of women 
and appointment secretaries in looking 
for desirable employees. 


The average cost per day of each 
crew is five hundred dollars. The girls 
are paid according to the number of 
actual interviews a day, which, of 
course, varies with town and country 
territory. A girl must make two hun- 
dred interviews a day in city territory 
to earn the maximum salary of thirty- 
two dollars a week. (These and other 
figures quoted in this article applied 
at the time the story was written.) In 
country territory one hundred inter- 
views a day are necessary for this 
maximum salary. If the quota of in- 
terviews is not made the salary ranges 
from five to ten dollars less. Regular 
report sheets of houses visited are used. 
The young man truck driver is paid 
thirty-five a week. One of his most 
important duties is that of installing 
window displays to advertise the goods 
and coupons, which are redeemable at 
local stores. All of the regular crew 
workers have two weeks’ vacation at 


IE employing college girls for 


*Miss Limbach was formerly a member 
of one of the Procter & Gamble crews 
she describes in this article. 


cians —* ” 


Christmas 
paid. 
The crew manager is advanced from 
membership in a crew. She is paid 
fifty dollars a week. Her bonus is 
based on bonuses received by the entire 
crew. The crew manager is directly 
responsible for all the work of the 


with traveling expenses 


SALES MANAGEMENT has just com- 
piled bibliographies on the fol- 
lowing subjects, covering feature 
and news articles published in 


Sates MANAGEMENT since Jan- 

uary, 1930: 

100 Sound Plans for Training 
Salesmen 


Sales Contests that Rang the 
Bell 

Compensation Plans for Sales- 
men 

Sales Films—How They Build 
Business 

Efficient Sales Tools — Kits, 
Manuals, Portfolios, etc. 


These bibliographies, together with 
lists of sources of supply for vari- 
ous materials and services, will be 
sent without charge to any sub- 
scriber requesting them. 

Address The Readers’ Service 
Bureau, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


crew. Since there is no central train- 
ing school in the organization, one of 
the manager’s most important duties is 
that of training crew members. It is 
her duty to see that all interviews are 
conducted according to a_ specific 
routine. Whenever the crew moves to 
another territory she must wire the 
division office and report the crew's 
position. Through the coupon method 
described below she is able to keep an 
accurate check on all calls and daily 
reports of interviews and outcalls. 
Procter & Gamble use the coupon 
method in their sampling campaigns, 
working two or three products to- 
gether. For example, in one interview 
the following are presented: a coupon 
good for one cake of Ivory soap free 
with the purchase of a package of 
Ivory soap flakes; a free ten-cent pack- 
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free cakes of P. and G. soap with 


purchase of Oxydol; a free cake off 


Camay, and a coupon good for threef 


cakes of Camay for twenty-five cents, 


There is a large chance that out of this 
varied assortment one or two will beh 
redeemed. In one corner of the coupon} 
there is a serial number and letters off 


the alphabet. From these numbers on 


redeemed coupons the company canf 
determine what each crew does, andp> 
what each member does, as well. The 


company rewards the crew member 


bringing in the highest coupon ref 
demption with a bonus or trip with} 


all expenses paid. 


Certain subtle technicalities of in-> 
terviewing are used in this method of | 
questions F 
For F 
instance, the housewife is asked what} 
kind of laundry soap is used in her} 
household. This tends to cause her} 
to become interested in the company’s | 
soaps in relation to herself. From the | 
answers received the interviewer can} 
more accurately gauge points of her} 
Procter & Gamble dof 


canvassing. First, direct 
about each product are asked. 


sales talk. 
not think it necessary to switch a sat- 
isfied user of one of their products to 


another of their similar products. It : 


would obviously be poor sales psy: 
chology to switch a user of i 
(a Procter & Gamble product) t 
Oxydol. 
nothing but Ivory are told “of course 
there’s nothing better than Ivory, but 
if some of your family like a perfumed 
soap, here is a free cake of Camay, 
Procter & Gamble’s new perfumed 
toilet soap.” 

A campaign or survey similar to 
this one needs a definite and well- 
organized method of checking on the 
work of the crews. Otherwise there 
is a possibility that they will soon lag 
and take their work as one grand and 
glorious excursion. The only reliable 
way of checking back on the crews and 
members is that of actually angie 
and checking territory previously cov 
ered. To accomplish this the compary 
has three persons who check on crews 
as well as on each other. First, the 
crew manager calls on a number o¢ 
people every day who have been inte:- 
viewed by one of the crew. Definit: 


(Continued on page 447) 
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A\ partial list of GENERAL ADVERTISERS who used 


THE NEWS EXCLUSIVELY 


in Indianapolis during 1931 


Alemite Motor Oil 
Willard Storage Batteries 
LaSalle Automobiles 
Ford Trucks 


Marquette Cement 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Products 

Waterspar 


Williams Ice-O-Matic 


Pepperell Sheets 
Simmons Products 


National Biscuit Co. 

OvenReady Biscuits 

Rumford Baking Powder 

Wonder Bread 

Arbuckle Coffee 

Boscul Coffee 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale 

Chase & Sanborn Coffee 
and Tea 

Clicquot Club Ale 

Kaffee Hag Coffee 

Lipton's Tea 

Maxwell House Coffee and 
Tea 

Old Reliable Coffee 

Salada Tea 

3/F Coffee and Tea 


Thompson's Malted Milk 

Kellogg's All-Bran 

Kellogg's Pep Bran 

Post Toasties 

Ralston Cereal 

Best Foods Mayonnaise 

Domino Sugar 

Heinz Products 

Jack Frost Sugar 

Kraft Mayonnaise 

Borden's Cheese 

Jelke Good Luck Margarine 

Kraft-Phenix Cheese 
Corporation 

Black Flag 

Flit 

Blatz Malt 

Mr. Good Malt Syrup 

Puritan Malt 

Wurzburg Malt Syrup 

Bowlene 

Chipso 

Gold Dust 

Lux Flakes 

Old Dutch Cleanser 

S. O. S. Cleaner 

Thoroclean 

Tintex and Whitex 

Wyandotte Cleaner 


Calif. Fruit Growers Exchange 


Certo 


* \ Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 


Crisco 

Hawaiian Pineapple 
Libby's Food Products 
Mor-Juce Oranges 


Perfection Stoves 
Petro and Nokol Oil Burners 


Parker Pens and Pencils 
Standard Register 
Wahl Eversharp 
Waterman's Pens 


Crosley Radio 
Fada Radio 


Radiotrons 


New Bachelor Cigars 
Webster Cigars 


Kolynos 

Dr. West's Toothpaste 
Noxzema Cream 
Palmolive 

Christy Safety Razor 
Eugene Permanent Wave 
Northern Tissue 
Pepsodent Antiseptic 
Probak Blades 


Kayser Three 
Nemo-flex 


APOLIS NEWS 


Chicago: J. E. LUTZ, Lake Michigen Building 


INDIA 


New York: DAN A. CARROLL, 110 East 42nd Street 


Buick Launches Aggressive Fight 
to Hold ‘8”’ Field against Ford 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


New YorkK—Buick Motor Company 
started in vigorously this week to hold 
its dominant position among eight- 
cylinder cars against the invasion of 
Henry Ford. 

Mr. Ford’s entrance into this field, 
first announced in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT December 26, 1931, will take 
place with considerable promotional 
thunder in the next few days. But 
Buick is firing first. 

For several years Buick, a General 
Motors’ division, has led all eights in 
sales volume. Since the introduction 
of its 1932 models, last November, 
Buick has done 61 per cent of all 
eight-cylinder business. Despite the 
100,000 orders already on hand for 
the new Ford four and eight models, 
and the great public interest shown in 
them, Buick refuses to be daunted. 
General Motors’ Chevrolet, Chrysler’s 
Plymouth, Studebaker’s Rockne and the 
other less-than-$750 cars must meet 
the Ford four as best they can. Buick 
considers the new eight as its own 
private adversary. 

The Ford four and eight are being 
built on the same chassis—-a light one. 
So Buick emphasizes greater weight, 
for more comfort. The Ford eight 
will sell for less than $1,000. So of 
its twenty-six models Buick selects for 
a special sales campaign the “57,” a 
sedan, selling at $995. 

In the last twenty-seven years Buick 
has spent about $70,000,000 for ad- 
vertising—the expenditure in recent 
years being from $4,000,000 to $5,- 
000,000 each. In the six weeks’ 
period from March 15 to April 30, 
the company is spending more than 
$1,000,000, on the “57” alone. 
“Don’t buy any car until you see 
Buick’s 3,500-pound $995 sedan!” In 
2,000 newspapers, in 15,500 posters, 
in national magazines, farm papers, 
the radio, window displays and other 
media this message is being empha- 
sized. The newspaper campaign is 
running from Tuesday, March 15, 
through Sunday, March 20. 

First intimation of the campaign ap- 
peared in a nation-wide “teaser” 
broadcast last Sunday, March 13. Big 
Buick doings, it was said, would be 
announced two days later. The news-: 


paper campaign began simultaneously: 


with a spread in the Saturday Evening 


Post. Collier's, Time and the Literary 
Digest and other magazines carried the 
message later in the week. On 
Thursday, March 16, a special corps of 
23,000 Western Union messengers 
presented this message in telegraphic 
form to 1,600,000 prospects through- 
out the country. The message was 
identical with the others, but with the 
addition of ‘now on display at your 
Buick dealer’s.”” And Western Union 
boys also will hand to each of these 
1,600,000 people a catalogue contain- 
ing the complete story of the “57” 


Buick Strate gist 


C. W. Churchill 


and of other members of the Buick 
line—in anticipation of the salesman’s 
call. 

“Two million people attended the in- 
troductory showings of the ‘Wizard 
Control’ models last November,’ E. 
J. Poag, assistant sales manager, told 
this magazine at New York this week. 
“In this campaign we expect at least 
500,000 more. 

“The advertising—the concentration 
on one thought and one model—we 
believe will draw them into the 
dealers’ showrooms,” Mr. Poag added. 
“We expect the car and* the ‘salesmen 
to finish ‘the job. You will note that 
we advise them not to drive but mere- 
ly to see the ‘57.’ When they go to 
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the showrooms of any of our 2,000 
dealers, they will find a ‘57’ on a 
pedestal, plenty of detailed informa- 
tion ready, and a manpower of 10,000 
salesmen ready to serve them. 
“They will not run into ‘pressure,’ 
however. The principal pressure will 
be the appeal of and the emphasis on 
the car itself. They can see it in the 
window, if they desire, without enter- 
ing. A special window trim drama- 
tizes it. An enlarged sales chart 
beside the car tells the story. A sales- 
man merely turns the pages. This 
same chart is employed by the sales- 
men to carry the detailed message into 
these 1,600,000 homes. 
“When they get to know the ‘57,’ 
we believe that many of them will 
want to know more about other mem- 
bers of the line. The ‘57,’ however, 
and the concentrated campaign on it, 
provide our entree. This model was 
chosen not primarily because it is 
lowest in price—the coupe sells at 
$935—but because we believed it 
would have the widest family appeal. 
“For obvious reasons,’ Mr. Poag con- 
tinued, ‘‘no information on the cam- 
paign was published beforehand. Dur- 
ing the last few weeks, however, we 
have been carefully preparing for it. 
Key factory men have been holding 
dealer meetings throughout the coun- 
try. Every salesman—whether or not he 
usually drove a $2,000 car—was in- 
duced to get behind the wheel of a 
‘57.’ All features of the campaign 
were explained to them in a last- 
minute mobilization since March 1. 
The effect of this work already has 
been felt in the volume of dealer 
orders received at the factory.” 
When each dealer put the key into 
the lock of his store on the morning 
of March 15, he found pasted beside 
it a Western Union message, which 
read: 
“Good morning. This is the big 
day when the big campaign 
starts. Are you and your sales- 
men ready? Are you certain that 
Model 57 is displayed properly? 
Have you put up the telegraphic 
posters in the service station as 
well as the showroom? 
“Without fail, get these people to 
take the wheel and drive. Here 
is an opportunity for you to 
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is an opportunity for you to 
make many friends for Buick. 
Let’s go out and sell more cars 
today than we have ever sold in 
any single day in our history. 
“Buick Motor Company and 
your zone are back of you 100 
per cent. Good luck. 

“C. W. CHURCHILL, 
“Vice-President in charge of sales.” 
The entire program was worked 
out under the supervision of Mr. 
Churchill, an “‘advertising-minded” 
sales executive. Director of sales since 
1926, he became vice-president early 

this year. 

There was just one more question. 
The reporter approached it delicately. 
It was this: 

“What influence did the Ford eight 
program have on this big Buick sales 
and advertising campaign?” 

“None,” replied Mr. Poag, without 
batting an eye. ‘None at all. Nota 
bit. The Ford eight will be lower 
in price.”’ 

Whatever Ford offers, however Ford 
goes about it, it appears that Buick 
will hold its own in enterprise. 
Chevrolet, too, now leading all makes 
in new car registrations—with Ford, 
Buick, Plymouth and General Motors’ 
Pontiac following in that order—does 
not intend to yield its position among 
lowest-priced cars. Reports have it 
that if Ford reduces prices drastically 
on the new four, as is expected, Chev- 
rolet will offer a new light six in 
almost the same range. 

Further to develop the good will of 
its customers, Chevrolet is launching 
March 28 a special newspaper and 
radio campaign on proper servicing of 
the 4,000,000 Chevrolets now in 
operation. Owners will be asked to 
have checked and, if necessary, to have 
adjusted such parts as brakes and 
wheels and to have tightened every 
part of the chassis, in anticipation of 
the spring motoring season. 

General Motors, incidentally, is plan- 
ning to hold a national motor show 
week of its own, at Madison Square 
Garden, in New York, and the Mer- 
chandise Mart, in Chicago, April 2-9. 


Heads Ad.-Multi. Advg. 


CLEVELAND—Allan A. Ackley has joined 
Addressograph Multigraph Corporation as 
assistant to the sales manager of Addresso- 
gtaph Company and as sales manager of 
Multigraph Company. He will be in 
charge of advertising for both companies. 
For the past four years Mr. Ackley has 
been with C. C. Younggreen, advertising 
counsel to the corporation. 


Cuicaco—Wilfred Kean, manager of deal- 
er sales for the Globe American Corpora- 
tion, Kokomo, Indiana, ranges and heaters, 
has joined T. Harrison Smith Associates, 
Inc., Chicago and Philadelphia, sales train- 
ing organization for banking institutions. 


West Coast May Decree 
Bathing Suit Vogue 
SAN FRANCISCO—Gowns may 
still be decreed by Paris, but it 
appears that the bathing suit 
trend is beginning to go the 
other direction. The Pacific 
Coast is having an increasing 
“say” as to what the well-dressed 

semi-nudist will wear. 
Following the lead of Jantzen 
Knitting Mills, of Portland, 
Gantner & Mattern Company, 
San Francisco, will go national 
in a campaign on Gantner bath- 
ing suits in May. Emil Brisach- 
er & Staff here is preparing a 
campaign for general, class and 
business magazines. 


Food Leaders Maintain 


Strong Cash Position 

New YorK—The unusually liquid 
position of sixteen leading concerns in 
the food industry is revealed in a cur- 
rent analysis by Luke, Banks & Weeks, 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, which shows a working capital 
for this group of $259,589,000. These 
companies have combined total current 
assets of $306,503,000 and current lia- 
bilities of $46,914,000, it was pointed 
out, and a ratio of about 6.3 to 1. 
Nearly a quarter of the total current 
assets—$82,548,000—was in the form 
of cash. 

Detailed figures follow: 


Current Current 
Assets Liabilities Cash 
Gen’! Foods.. $35,787 $5,406 $10,504 
Stand. Brands 38,518 4,019 10,305 
Gold Dust... 20,119 5,936 3,857 
Beech-Nut 14,624 1,061 2,503 
Corn Prod’ts. 49,989 3,632 8,486 
Pen’k & Ford 4,769 616 403 
Wesson Oil . 27,248 3,027 9,583 
Cr. of Wheat 3,058 750 802 
Quaker Oats. 31,739 4,783 3,242 
Nat'l Bis. ... 43,902 8,035 15,838 
Loose-Wiles . 8,000 1,866 1,724 
United Bisc... 3,494 725 772 
Purity Bkrs.. 3,943 942 1,862 
Cont’! Bakg.. 8,715 2,457 4,561 
Gen’l Baking. 7,321 2,210 5,086 
Ward Baking. 5,277 1,449 3,020 
$306,503 $46,914 $82,548 


Sales Campaign to Save Shoes 


Los ANGELES—The Shu-Saver, a shoe 
straightener being produced by the Shu- 
Saver Company here, will be advertised 
in national magazines next month under 
the direction of Lord & Thomas and Lo- 
gan, Los Angeles. Distribution has been 
effected through haberdashers, men’s shops, 
department stores, golf professionals, sport- 
ing goods stores and other outlets. The 
Shu-Saver is a_ lightweight, chromium 
plated metal device. Primary selling fea- 
tures are ease of application, and the fact 
that it fits any shoe, permitting the inside 
to dry freely, and keeps the soles off the 
floor, likewise facilitating drying. 


Hammond Looks for 
the Two-Clock Buyer 


in Certificate Plan 


CuicaGo—In the belief that the ‘“‘one- 
clock buyer with just a little urging 
can be made into a two-clock buyer,” 
the Hammond Clock Company has in- 
augurated an intensive ninety-day cam- 
paign through its dealers. 

Hammond makes two types of electric 
clocks—a synchronous line, lower 
priced, and a bichronous line, in which 
a Closely regulated spring mechanism 
carries the timepiece’s operation over 
current interruptions and insures non- 
stop operation. The bichronous line 
sells for substantially higher prices 
and is presented in much more elabo- 
rate cases. The synchronous line nat- 
urally has been the largest seller in 
point of units to date. Hammond 
sales officials have determined to use 
this broader market for the low-priced 
clocks to push the sale of the more 
expensive models. 

The plan works in this way: The 
synchronous buyer receives with his 
purchase a certificate good for the full 
amount of his purchase when applied 
on any bichronous model, making the 
cost of two clocks to him, if he uti- 
lizes the opportunity, the retail price 
of the bichronous. The bichronous 
buyer conversely receives a synchro- 
nous clock free with his purchase. 
Coupons are redeemable until July 15. 
The offering is made primarily in con- 
nection with a new synchronous num- 
ber just offered to the trade—-the 
Hammond Firefly, an alarm clock with 
an illuminated dial. At the retailer's 
option the offer may also be made with 
the Garland synchronous model—a 
wall clock, especially designed to har- 
monize with the decorations of the 
modern kitchen. 

Reinforced with display material and 
dealer advertising, the plan is ex- 
pected both to build up a large vol- 
ume of sales for the new alarm model 
and to broaden the immediate bichro- 
nous market. 

“There are still 15,000,000 one-clock 
families in the United States,” C. E. 
Penny, sales manager, explained. “The 
average home should support from 
three to six or more clocks for the full 
convenience of all its inhabitants. The 
low-priced clock traces much of its 
appeal to the fact that it is frequently 
a desperation purchase, bought from 
the nearest convenient store by the 
man whose only home timepiece has 
just given up the ghost. 

“If we can make our low-priced 
clocks stimulate the sale of the others, 
we shall be tapping an enormous po- 
tential market.” 
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Addressograph Elects 
Steffey Sales Chief; 
36 Years at NCR 


CLEVELAND—Charles E. Steffey has 
become an office appliance sales ex- 
ecutive again—as vice-president and 
sales manager of Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation, here. , 

For thirty-six years Mr. Steffey was 
with National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, for fifteen of them as general 
sales manager. He left NCR last 
April to become president of the Duro 
Company, Dayton, pumps and water 
softeners. 

His position at Addressograph-Multi- 
graph is newly created. 

Mr. Steffey started with NCR as a 
messenger boy, was promoted to the 
wrapping bench in the supply depart- 
ment and then to head of that depart- 
ment. He started with the sales force 
at the Denver agency. On his thirtieth 
anniversary with the company, April 
23, 1925, the 3,000 members of the 
sales force conducted a special drive 
in his honor. 
Addressograph-Multigraph was formed 
as a holding company in December, 
1930, to acquire the Addressograph 
Company of Chicago and the Ameri- 
can Multigraph Company, located at 
Cleveland. 


Retailers Plan Institute 


on Merchandising Tests 


New YorK—An institute of mer- 
chandising research is being projected 
by the merchandise managers’ group 
of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, Walter Hoving, group 
chairman, announced this week. It 
will function as a clearing house for 
data on merchandising experiments 
conducted in member stores through- 
out the country. Mr. Hoving is ex- 
ecutive vice-president of R. H. Macy 
& Company. 

The institute, he said, ‘‘will deal with 
such fundamental subjects as_ the 
prices at which merchandise sells best 
to consumers, what constitutes a 
proper assortment for any given com- 
munity and—of particular importance 
—how can the size of the average 
sales check be increased ? 

“It is planned to have the institute 
make experiments in various depart- 
ments of stores ranging from small to 
large size and to compile data on 
these and hundreds of other subjects. 
Reports will be issued to members of 
the association each year in bound 
form with the data looking like a set 
of law books containing ‘cases’ on 
merchandising subjects.” 


C. E. Steffey 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
Quits British Market 


LONDON—The_ Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner Company of America has sold 
its business in Great Britain and the 
British Empire to A. Reyrolle and 
Company, Ltd., manufacturing elec- 
trical engineers of Hepburn, Newcas- 
tle-on-Tyne. 

The Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany, Ltd., British distributing sub- 
sidiary for the American company, 
will continue to market the machines 
produced at Newcastle. 


Bottlers Will Celebrate 
125 Fizz Water Years 


W ASHINGTON—An international 
exposition and a national con- 
vention at Cleveland, next 
November 14-18, will com- 
memorate the 125th anniversary 
of the birth of the carbonated 
beverage industry in the United 
States. The events will be 
staged by the American Bottlers 
of Carbonated Beverages, of 
which Junior Owens, Washing- 
ton, is secretary. 

Townsend Speakman, Philadel- 
phia chemist, started the indus- 
try, back in 1807, Mr. Owens 
said, when he added fruit juices 
for flavoring to the artificially 
carbonated water he was produc- 
ing in his chemist’s shop. 

Today there are some 7,500 
manufacturers of bottled car- 
bonated beverages in this coun- 
try producing billions of bottles 
of them annually. A good part 
of it is Coca-Cola. 


Auburn Motors Starts 
See-and-Believe Week, 
Without “Obligation” 


AUBURN, IND.—A nation-wide Dual 
Ratio Demonstration Week—‘entire- 
ly educational” in character and with- 
out pressure to buy—will be held by 
Auburn Automobile dealers March 
20-27. 

“We believe that thousands of inter- 
ested motorists hesitate for fear of 
imposing on us to request a demon- 
stration of this major advancement,” 
N. E. McDarby, Auburn vice-president 
in charge of sales, explained, ‘when 
they are not in the market for a car. 
“The purpose of this campaign,” he 
continued, ‘is to demonstrate the 
performance, economy of operation, 
minimizing of noise and_ vibration, 
and resultant longer life and greater 
resale value of Dual-Ratio equipped 
Auburns. 

“Their development—eliminating the 
compromise from driving ratios— 
enables the driver, by turning a small 
lever on the dash, to have a car built 
for acceleration and hill climbing, and 
by an opposite turn, a car designed 
especially for the straightaway.” 


Sales Managers’ Bureau 
Formed at Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES—The Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce has_ estab- 
lished a Sales Managers’ Bureau as a 
division of its Domestic Trade De- 
partment, to make a series of six 
studies during the year on problems 
to be selected by its members. The 
Bureau also will conduct an annual 
sales executives’ conference. 

Other features of its work will be the 
inauguration of a merchandising data 
library, the conduct of discussion 
meetings and the preparation of pub- 
lications on sales data. 


Edgar Kobak Will Prepare 


AFA Convention Program 
New YorK—Edgar Kobak, vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, has 
been appointed general chairman of the 
Program Committee for the twenty- 
eighth annual convention of the Adver- 
tising Federation of America, to be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City, June 19. 

Mr. Kobak is a member of the board 
of the Federation, and is chairman of 
the Finance Committee. He is chair- 
man also of the Agency Relations Com- 
mittee of the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 
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Here Is a Spot Everyone Knows 
* 


When You Say 


“The Graybar Building” 


4 4 


———s 
Ss 


CORRIDOR F 


This and other desirable office suites will be available April first in the Graybar Building, 
43rd Street and Lexington Avenue—the center of the Grand Central zone. 
Arrangements can be made to meet your requirements both as to layout and size of space. 


Write or call L. E. Murray 


Room 400 — MOhawk 4-1760 
Graybar Building, New York City 
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P.S. Arkwright Heads 
Electric Range Plan; 
Avoids Gas Rivalry 


New YorK—Preston S. Arkwright, 
president of the Georgia Power Com- 
pany, past president of the National 
Electric Light Association, has been 
elected chairman by the Joint Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Elec- 
tric Cookery Council, sponsored by the 
NELA and the National Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

J. Walter Thompson Company has 
been chosen as advertising counsel. 
An outline of the advertising and 
promotional program as submitted by 
the planning committee, of which 
Joseph W. Busch of Chicago is chair- 
man, and approved by the executive 
committee, contemplates the expendi- 
ture of $200,000 for electric cookery 
advertising in magazines during the 
first year, and from five to six times 
this amount in newspaper advertising 
and other local promotion. In the 
second and third years these expendi- 
tures would be increased. 

The figures, as announced this week 
by William H. Hodge of Chicago, 
vice-chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, are smaller than preliminary 
estimates as announced im this mag- 
azine February 6. These contemplated 
an aggregate expenditure—nationally 
and locally, cooperatively and indi- 
vidually—of $12,000,000 in the three- 
year period. 

The sales quotas, however, are about 
the same—nearly 1,000,000 for the 
three-year period. These are divided 
as follows: 225,000 for the first year; 
325,000 for the second; and 500,000 
the third. The total will approxi- 
mately double the number of electric 
ranges now in use in this country. 
In order to obtain the cooperation of 
the NELA, the central station group, 
whose members usually are interested 
in both electric and gas appliances, it 
appears that NEMA has agreed to 
concentrate much of its efforts on the 
4,000,000 household electricity users 
to whom gas is not available. 
“Statements indicating anything in the 
nature of competitive attacks on the 
gas industry,” Mr. Hodge said, ‘are 
unfounded. The executive committee 
has adopted a resolution disclaiming 
anything in its program which will in- 
jure the gas business.” 


Food Makers to Meet 


New YorkK—tThe quarterly meeting of the 
executive committee of the Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America will be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
April 14. The Federal sales tax and a 
market survey by Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, will be discussed. 


P. S. Arkwright 


Oil Burner Industry 
to Analyze, Exhibit 
and Eat at Boston 


BosTON—Trade practices and indi- 
vidual trade problems—notably sales 
planning and dealer relations—will be 
emphasized at the ninth annual con- 
vention of the American Oil Burner 
Association to be held at Mechanics 
Hall here the week of April 11. 
Speakers will include B. K. Breed, of 
the Preferred Utilities Company, who 
will discuss ‘“The Commercial and In- 
dustrial Oil Burner Market’; Walter 
F. Tant, president of the association, 
“The Job Ahead’; Robert Tinsman, 
Federal Advertising Agency, “Sales 
Planning and Advertising’; T. K. 
Quinn, General Electric Company, 
“Salesmanship as a Profession’; Jo- 
seph B. Murphy, Taco Heater, Inc., 
“Domestic Hot Water Supply”; R. G. 
Bookhout, Plumbing & Heating Con- 
tractors’ Trade Journal, “Pouring Oil 
on Troubled Water.” 

The annual banquet Thursday evening 
will be addressed by Mayor James W. 
Curley of Boston. 

Friday, April 15, will be ‘Dealers 
Day”’—the speakers being Ralph B. 
Wilson, of Babson’s Statistical Or- 
ganization, ‘Business Conditions” ; 
Katharine A. Fisher, Good House- 
keeping Institute, ‘Selling Women on 
Heating and Cooking with Oil Fuel’; 
R. M. Sherman, Silent Glow Oil 
Burner Corporation, “The Place of 
the Distillate Burner in the Industry” ; 
and C. W. Cornelssen, May Oil 
Burner Corporation, “Directing Retail 
Salesmen.”’ 

An exhibition of oil burners, fuel and 
accessories will be held at the same 
place and time. 


Color in Sales Building: 
Women and Infants 


Like Red; Men Blue 


ToLepo—Men prefer cold colors, 
such as blue; women warm colors, 
such as red, Ferdinand Aumueller, of 
the Cramer-Krasselt Company, Mil- 
waukee agency, pointed out in an 
address on ‘‘Color—a Sales Builder,” 
before the Advertising and Marketing 
Seminar of the University of Toledo 
last week. 

Various tests have borne out the fact 
that 44 per cent of all men choose 
blue as the color they like best, Mr. 
Aumueller said, and this applies to 
products as various as automobiles and 
clothing. Next was red, with 23 per 
cent, and purple, 21. After that there 
was a big drop to oraage, yellow and 
green with 3 each. 

“If you have something appealing to 
a man it is safe to say that you will 
be mecting his preference if you use 
a predominant amount of cool color, 
and a small amount of warm color. 
“With the ladies, it is somewhat dif- 
ferent. Their preferences are not 
quite so distinct, yet there is a pre- 
ponderance of preference for warm 
colors. Red leads the list—almost as 
strongly as blue with the men. It is 
followed by purple, then by blue and 
green, and finally orange and yellow, 
making a total for warm colors of 55 
per cent; cold colors, 37 per cent, and 
the balance neutral. 

“While babies do not buy our prod- 
ucts, it is interesting to note that of those 
under five the first color in preference 
is red; second, blue; third, white, and 
fourth, green. When the children are 
of grade school age, blue predominates 
somewhat; then that is followed by 
red and yellow. This shows that chil- 
dren still have some of the savage in- 
stinct of wanting the brilliant colors. 
“There is a subconscious reaction to 
color which we must take into con- 
sideration when planning our adver- 
tising and our products,” Mr. Aumuel- 
ler explained. ‘Pink, for example, 
suggests dainty, soft, fragrant, festive 
things, anything childlike or feminine. 
Red is exciting, bold. Maroon is rich, 
luxurious, quiet, sedate, firm and solid. 
Orange suggests lusciousness, warmth, 
stimulation; brown is sturdy, mellow, 
wholesome; light green, cool, tender, 
fresh; brilliant green, repellant, poi- 
sonous; and light blue, light pink, in- 


nocent.” 


Directs Packard Promotion 
Detroit—F. H. McKinney, advertising 
manager of the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany for the last eight years, has also 
taken charge of the new sales promotion 
department. 
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From the Reporter’s Pad 

at the Chicago 

Packaging Exposition 
(Continued from page 428) 


This new label stock, on which the 
stamps are printed, solves the prob- 
lem. It also makes possible the use 
of colorful labels on various Cello- 
phane-enclosed packages. 

.* £6 

Bottles encrusted with _ silver, 
sprayed on the surface of the bottle 
and baked on, were shown for the 
first time at the exhibit by the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, of Toledo. 
By using ornamental bottles an excel- 
lent effect is produced. Their new 
line of emerald green glass, bottles 
and other containers, was also shown. 

x OR 

Sylphrap, made by the Sylvania 
Industrial Corporation, of New York 
and Fredericksburg, Virginia, com- 
petitor of Cellophane, showing eleven 
standard colors of product, was one 
of the bright spots in the exhibit. 
Sylphrap, “‘greaseproof and moisture- 
proof,” is manufactured under a Bel- 
gian process similar to the French 
process used by DuPont in making 
Cellophane. 

Sanitape, a flat tube of Sylphrap, in 
which candies, buttons, aspirin, cough 
drops and similar items may be novel- 
ly packaged, was shown for the first 
time. 

_ 

“Pulpak” containers, made of a sub- 
stance similar to papier maché, tinted, 
made their debut at the show. They 
are an innovation of the Owens-IIli- 
nois Glass Company, Toledo, and are 
known as the Take-Me-Home beverage 
package. 

These are made to hold one, two, 
three or six bottles. The container is 
formed so that the bottle fits snugly 
into it as into a mold; shaped to the 
bottle, in other words. The idea is 
that bottled goods can be packed in 
them for bulk shipment, and that 
when the product arrives it facilitates 
retail handling and is a spur to sales. 

Gift packages, in which manufac- 
turers will pack one of each of the 
various items in their lines, will be 
featured this year, it was predicted at 
the conference. Armour & Company's 
“Luxor box,’ of which more than 
125,000 are said to have been sold 
during the Christmas season, was cited 
as proving the success of the idea. 
The Luxor box carried a complete line 
of cosmetics. 

Kraft-Cheese, with an assortment of 
cheeses in small packages, is now mak- 


“INVALUABLE 


as a good-will builder” 


Autopoints foster good-will 
for Crerar Clinch Coal Co. 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
1801-31 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligation, please send booklet, sales-building prop- 
osition, prices, etc., on imprinted Autopoint Pencils. 


A. F. HOOPER, retail manager, 
Crerar Clinch Coal Co., Chicago, Ill. 


NY BUSINESss—from coal to 
A safety pins — must contend 
with the important problem of 
creating and maintaining good- 
will. It is essential to 
buildandincrease sales. 


Prized as Gift 


The Crerar Clinch 
Coal Co.of Chicago, 

miners and distrib- 
utors of Majestic 
Coal, have discovered 
the Autopoint an excellent aid 
in the building of good-will.“For 
several years we have distributed 
Autopoint pencils to customers 
and found them invaluable as a 
good-will builder,” says Mr. A. 
F. Hooper, retail manager. “We 


S.M. 3-19-32 


The “Better Pencil” 


2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, light- 


chose the Autopoint because of 
its simple, yet sturdy mechanical 
construction. Where possible we 
have imprinted the name of the 
individual as we feel it makes a 
more personal possession.” 

We agreewith Mr. Hooper on 
the importance of personalizing 
the Autopoint pencil by imprint- 
ing it with the recipient’s name. 
Nothing a man owns is more 
constantly used than a pencil... 
nothing has quite the same oppor- 
tunity to build good-will. 

The hundreds of other ways 
in which manufacturers are using 
Autopoints enable us to prescribe 
a method for practically any 
business. Some use imprinted 
Autopoints as prizes for salesmen. 
Others find this a means of keep 
ing their names before customers 
and prospects. 

Whatever your business, there 
is a specific job which Autopoints 
can do for you. Will you permit 
us to find it? 


Tested Sales Plan—FREE 


Let us submit a sales plan to 
show how we think Autopoints 
may be of value in your business. 
Simply fill in, clip and mail cou- 
pon below. We will give you our 
recommendation with no obliga- 
tion on your part. 


Made of Bakelite 
3 Big Features 


Cannot “jam”’—protected by patent. But 
one simple moving part. othing to go 
wrong. No repairs. 


weight material. 
3 Perfect balance—not “top-heavy.” 


Autopoint Co., 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 
- 
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No air transport service in the world equals 
that rendered by the U. S. Air Mail carriers. 
The business worth of Air Mail is proved by 
its constantly growing business use. 


Following the trail blazed by the Air Mail—offerin 
the same time and money economies Air Mai 
brings to business communication — Modern Pass- 
enger Air Transportation now offers proof of its 
value to travellers. 


One leading air transport system alone— American 
Airways — now serves 60 major cities in 20 states 
with swift, dependable, Passenger and Air Mail 
transportation — and through air and rail connec- 
tions, provides economical business travel to 90 per 
cent oF the country’s major cities. 


To aid the individual executive or business concern 
in making the most effective and economical use of 
air travel in reaching all or any part of this terri- 
tory, American Airways offers the facilities of its 
new Business Travel Planning Service. 


For complete information regarding American Airways 
Business Travel Planning Service, write to American 
Airways, 122 E. 42nd St., New York City. Reservations, 
information regarding travel, also at all leading hotels, 
travel agencies or Postal Telegraph offices. 


AMERICAN AIRWAYS 1. 


COAST TO COAST AND CANADA TO THE GULF 


ing the test; also Pantry Maid, with 
soaps, etc. One prognosticator ven- 
tured that at least fifty firms would 
try out the idea in 1932. 

“It is a clever way to get wide dis- 
tribution of what virtually amounts to 
samples, and to get paid for them at 
the same time.” 

“Buyer demand is forcing a new 
type of men’s wrist watch,” remarked 
George A. Devencau, of the Elgin 
Watch Company. “In the beginning 
men wore the round wrist watch; 
women preferring the baguette type. 
The latter type is now gaining favor 
with men. Why? Perhaps it is because 
jewelers find that 80 per cent of the 
buyers of all watches are women. 
They buy the kind they like.” 


OO 
Outserts, Inc., of New York, 
showed an “outside insert.” It is a 


folder fastened on the outside of a 
bottle or package, on either a flat or 
rounded surface. One of the ideas is 
to carry the story of other products 
made by the firm to the buyer. Among 
the users are Pond’s, Odorono, Lehn 
& Fink, and others. 
.* +.* 

Rotogravure on Cellophane, _per- 
fected only a fortnight ago, was 
shown for the first time anywhere at 
the Packaging Exposition. This new 
process, which adds something new to 
the printing art, was developed by 
the Chicago Neostyle Envelope Com- 
pany and is the result of eighteen 
months of research. The process was 
completed, it is said, only after more 
than 1,000 experiments were made. 


Jewel Tea Now a Grocer; 


Retains Wagon Routes 
BARRINGTON, ILL.—Jewel Tea Com- 
pany announced this week the acquisi- 
tion of the Chicago unit of Loblaw 
Groceterias, Inc., comprising 77 self- 
service stores, and of the Middle West 
Stores Company of four units. They 
will be operated under their present 
names, by a subsidiary company known 
as Jewel Food Stores, Inc. 

The operations of the stores, it was 
explained, will not conflict with the 
wagon route business of Jewel Tea, 
but will “permit development of that 
company’s business in this and other 
areas of concentrated population which 
wagon routes cannot reach _ eco- 
nomically.” 


EMPORIUM, PaA.—Paul S. Ellison, recently 
general advertising manager of Brunswick 
Radio Corporation, formerly in a similar 
position with the Brunswick-Balke-Collen- 
der Company, has become advertising man- 
ager of the Sylvania Division, Hygrade 
Sylvania Corporation, radio tubes, here. 
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GMC Sold 41 Per Cent 
of US Cars in 1931; 
Refrigerators Up 


DetTroir—General Motors’ units ac- 
counted for 43.3 per cent of United 
States passenger cars registered in 
1931 and 41.6 per cent of all passen- 
ger and commercial cars, Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., president of General Motors 
Corporation, announced in his annual 
report March 18. These were, re- 
spectively, increases from the per- 
centages of 34.5 and 33.7 reported 
by the corporation for 1930. 

Total registrations of all new passen- 
ger cars in the United States, Mr. 
Sloan added, showed a decrease of 
27.3 per cent last year, while General 
Motors showed a decrease of 8.8 per 
cent. 

Net sales of all products of the cor- 
poration were $808,840,723.07 in 
1931 as against $983,375,137.05 in 
1930. Assets on December 31, 1931, 
were $1,300,267,222.16 as against 
$1,315,813,059.21 on December 31, 
1930. The valuation of “goodwill, 
patents, etc.,”’ in the balance sheet was 
reduced during the year from $51,- 
949,114.66 to $51,939,156.67. 

A 35 per cent increase in the sales 
volume of Frigidaire Corporation was 
a factor in reducing the corporation’s 
total sales decline during the year. 


Refrigerator Prices Cut 
by Frigidaire and GE 


CLEVELAND—Within ten days of the 
announcement by Frigidaire Corpora- 
tion, March 7, of the introduction of 
its new Moraine domestic models, 
priced at $130 to $200 f. o. b. Day- 
ton, General Electric Refrigeration 
Department announced this week re- 
ductions of from 5 to 23 per cent on 
its entire domestic and commercial 
line, 

The lowest-priced GE domestic unit 
now sells for $197 f. 0. b. Cleveland, 
a reduction from $210 for alternating 
current and from $220 for direct cur- 
rent installation. The $10 extra 
charge for d. c. has been eliminated. 
GE will spend $2,000,000 in adver- 
tising in the next two and one-half 
months—mainly in magazines and 
business papers—to promote them. 
Newspapers throughout the country 
were employed by Frigidaire to an- 
nounce the Frigidaire-Moraine line. 
The over-$200 line, which will be 
known by the corporate name alone, 
will be continued. Reductions also 
have been made on air conditioners. 
Both Frigidaire and GE offer a three- 
year guarantee on refrigerator models. 


Ten Commandments 


of 1932 Progress 


New YorK—Ten methods by which 
manufacturers can adjust themselves 
readily to changing conditions in 
slack times were outlined by Richard 
G. Knowland, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Company, before a recent con- 
ference of executives of the company, 
with representatives of the business 
press. They are: 


1. Keep a full stock of good merchan- 
dise and no more. 

2. Get rid of poor merchandise as soon 
as its presence is known. Of course, in a 
style industry, particularly, merchandise 
that today is excellent may depreciate rap- 
idly. If it does, eliminate it. 

3. Keep production rate in line with 
sales. 

4. Make goods as attractive as possible 
and at as low prices as consistently may 
be done. 

5. Conserve cash and keep assets as 
liquid as possible. 

6. Be in position to change front rap- 
idly. 

7. Keep as many employed as possible 
by dividing the available working hours 
among those workers required to meet nor- 
mal production demands. 

8. Guard zealously against waste. 

9. Demand a fair price for goods. 

10. Most important of all—by no means 
become discouraged or hysterical over the 
prolonged poor times. Rather pursue all 
the more rigorously your guiding princi- 
ples and let good judgment dictate in all 
problems. 


Strawn Will Direct Sales 
for S-W Refrigerators 


CuHIcAaGo—Charles W. Strawn, man- 
ager of the Stewart-Warner whole- 
sale radio division, has been made 
sales manager of the new refrigerator 
division. He was formerly with Lyon 
& Healy as divisional manager and 
one time a branch manager for the 
Wurlitzer Company. 

Distribution of the new electric re- 
frigerator, it is announced, will be 
through authorized distributors, and 
the present radio distributor-dealer 
set-up will provide the nucleus for a 
strong, experienced marketing  or- 
ganization. A dealer educational pro- 
gram will be a part of the scheme. 
Three models have been announced, 
capacity 4.2, 5.6 and 7 cubic feet. The 
featured number, the 4.2 cubic feet 
size, will retail for $149.50. Ship- 
ments have been started. 


Fast Multiplier 


New YorK—International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation has introduced the 
International Automatic Multiplying Punch, 
an electrical device which is said to mul- 
tiply at speeds averaging four times as 
fast as by any mechanical method. The 
machine will record and multiply eight 
figures by eight figures in eight seconds. 


Grape-Nuts “Goes Soft”’ 
for Hurried Break fasts; 
Distribution Widens 


New YorK—To meet the needs of 
many of us moderns, whose break: 
fasts are matters of moments but who 
still like the old (1897) Grape-Nuts 
flavor, General Foods Corporation has 
been extending the market for Grape- 
Nuts Flakes to some fifteen or twenty 
states during the last year and expects 
to have national distribution on them 
by the end of 1932. 

The original Grape-Nuts will be con- 
tinued, however, Verne Burnett, vice- 
president of General Foods Sales 
Company, tells this magazine. De 
mand for them, in fact, has gone up 
since the flakes were introduced. 
Grape-Nuts were the second in the 
line of products which C. W. Post, 
founder of the Postum Company (now 
General Foods), put on the market 
—the first being Postum itself. They 
were hard and had to be chewed. 
This was good for the teeth and prob- 
ably the digestive tract. Mothers 
insisted on them for the children. 
Before long 2,000,000 families an- 
nually were buying them. Sales re- 
mained at that level for several years, 
until 1931, when the promotion for 
the new product also helped to stimu- 
late the old. 


How to Sell More Towels 


New YORK—Cannon Shots, a publication, 
has been launched for “towel sales people 
in stores to help them increase towel 
sales,” by Cannon Mills, Inc., New York. 
The first issue covers: “How to Double 
Your Towel Sales’’; “Suggest Bathmats and 
Washcloths to Customers’; ‘Familiar 
Questions That Customers Ask and How 
to Answer Them’; ‘Suggest Higher 
Priced Towels to Customers.” 


Charles W. Strawn 
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$300,000,000 


Ford Program Announced 


The American people have made the Ford Motor Company . . 
They have nothing that the public did not give them. No surplus 
exists for private benefit —every surplus is provided for future 
use . . . and the future is here now. Ford will spend more 
than $300,000,000 in Detroit and Michigan for raw mater- 
ials, manufactured supplies, freight and labor during the 
remainder of 19392. In the Detroit district alone Ford 
and other manufacturers are employing hundreds of 
thousands of former employees at the Standard 
minimum wage of $6.00 a day and upwerd. 


2 4 ® 


Consider this buying market and remember that 
WIR is the most powerful radio station in 
the State and thoroughly covers and 
penetrates the north mid-west area. 


G. A. RICHARDS 
President 


LEO FITZPATRICK 
Gen. Manager 


The Golden Tower 
of the Fisher Bldg. 


DETROIT 


CENTER OF 
THE DIAL 


ONLY EXCLUSIVE CLEARED 
CHANNEL IN MICHIGAN 
N. B. C. BLUE NET WORK 
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Depression Product Becomes 
a National Best Seller 
(Continued from page 425) 


protect it from the air in process of 
manufacture. 

Goose liver, in a way, casts its long 
shadow in the beginning across the 
trail of the latter-day tomato juice 
cocktail. Years ago Joseph Byfield put 
aside the cloak and suit business to en- 
ter hotel ownership and management. 

He bought Hotel Sherman. 

Joseph Byfield had an innate love 
for fine foods. He was a gourmand 
in the nicer meaning of the word. To 
him the manufacture and sale of foods 
could become a fine art. He opened a 
little shop in the Hotel Sherman and 
began to purvey the better foods. 

One day a circular came to him 
from an Austrian exporter listing a 
number of unusual dishes offered in 
tins. Mr. Byfield sent for samples. 
He placed them on his own table. 
When he was through his verdict was 
one of disappointment. 

“We make far better foods in our 
own kitchens,” he said. And then— 

“If this fellow can make money 
selling that stuff why not go into the 
food business myself ?” 

The start was made in the main 
kitchen of Hotel Sherman. Specialties 
which were making Hotel Sherman 
famous were canned. In the beginn!ng 
they were offered only in Mr. Byfield’s 
own little specialty food shop. 

For years a dining-room in Hotel 
Sherman had been known as the Col- 
lege Inn. Here came those who loved 
the finest foods served amid bright 
surroundings. He began to call his 
foods College Inn products. 

And the renown of College Inn 
products spread. Through Hotel Sher- 
man and through the College Inn 
swept a steady stream of notables. 
These, going home, spread the name 
of College Inn and College Inn prod- 
ucts to the thithermost frontiers. 

College Inn products thus get broad 
advertising. It is, perhaps, one of the 
most unusual methods of spreading 
fame and name in practice anywhere. 

Let us permit Ernest Byfield to dis- 
cuss his ideas on the evolution of 
foods. He says: 

“It is my belief that in ten years 
from now home cooking as practiced 
today will be a thing of the past. 

“All foods, practically, will come 
into the homes in packages or cans 
prepared for the table. 

“There will be little if any waste 
because all foods can then be con- 
sumed 100 per cent 

“Sharp freezing has practically the 
same sterilizing value as heat. Both 
methods will be used. 


“No housewife and no household 
employe can begin to equal the ex- 
perts in commercial kitchens in cook- 
ing skill. 

“Time is almost here when a woman 
can lay out her entire menu schedule 
for a month and buy all her foods 
already prepared. 

“In canned soups, for example, the 
essences are much better retained 
when commercially prepared. 

“Scientific methods make possible a 
much more complete saturation of 
flavors. 

“The most skilled chefs of the na- 
tion are at command of the housewife 
when she buys prepared foods. 

“Fresh foods, packed green and rip- 
ened in transit are inferior in flavor, 
richness, food values and vitamin con- 


tent. Many of them, because picked 
green and poorly ripened, put a heavy 
burden on digestion. 

“Canned foods can be ripened on 
tree or in field, thus bringing their full 
richness of flavor. Foods thus ripened 
are richer in vitamin content. 

‘Fresh foods, at best, are subject to 
chance of pollution and infection with 
germs. Sharp freezing or canning with 
heat insures perfect protection. 

“Food methods are now in the 
midst of a swift metamorphosis. At 
no time in the history of the world has 
the evolution in foods been taking 
place so swiftly as now. Swift transition 
is under way. The eagerness with which 
the world grasped the tomato juice 
cocktail shows that the world is ready 
for new foods and new food values.” 
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AMON G. CARTER 
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In December of every year the Star-Tele- 
gram conducts a campaign for mail sub- 
scriptions for one year . . . cash in advance. 
15% more West Texans sent in their 
orders in December, 1931, than 1930! Just 
another indication that West Texas and 
Fort Worth are on the upgrade. 
Invest your advertising dollars where 
people are building, buying, working. 
In Fort Worth and West Texas, use 
the 135,548 daily 
circulation of the 


«| Fort Wortu STAR-TELEGRAM | 


EVENING 


SUNDAY 


A. L. SHUMAN 


PRES. AND PUBLISHER 


Charter Member: Audit Bureau of Circulations 
And remember this too . . . STAR- 
€ TELEGRAM DAILY SPACE CARRIES 4 
THE LOWEST FLAT MILLINE RATE rt 
: OF ANY TEXAS PAPER! 
Invest your advertising dollars where 
people are going forward . . : 
. » « working . . . buying . 
Worth and West Texas! 


VICE PRES. AND ADV. DIRECTOR 
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BY JAMES TRUE 


Director, Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 16.—While the tax fight in 
Congress may appear to be disturbing to general business, 
the long range credit factors are having their effect and, 
regardless of surface indication, conditions will continue 
to improve basically. 

Despite all of the fussing and scolding of opposition 
there is little doubt that a general manufacturers’ sales 
tax will be enacted into law. There wili be many changes 
in the House and further adjustments will be made before 
the Senate committee early next month. Newspapers will 
continue to promote and fight the tax, and later it is ex- 
pected that there will be considerable political bickering 
over the bill. Then in the confusion the tax bill will be 
passed. 

The greatest pressure behind this bill is the necessity 
of raising revenue. For the first time since the World 
War, members of both parties in Congress have publicly 
stated that, if need be, they will sacrifice their political 
future rather than fail to support the principle of a bal- 
anced budget. While party affiliations may affect the de- 
tails of the bill, they will have little influence on its pas- 
sage after differences of opinion are ironed out. The tax 
measure is looked upon generally as faulty, but the best 
means at this time of mecting an emergency, and the 
manufacturers of the country can expect to shoulder the 
tax for several years to come and perhaps permanently. 


Anti-Trust Modification or Repeal grows more remote 
as the session of Congress advances. It is now assured 
that the administration has no plans for modification, and 
will not ask Congress to amend anti-trust laws. Even the 
basic industries which deal solely in natural resources have 
a slight and fading hope of legalized price control. 


Automatic Price Maintenance, as practiced by a manu- 
facturer of a widely sold drug specialty, is said to be both 
legal and remarkably effective. The manufacturer sells a 
large number of retailers direct. To every retailer who 
can handle the quantity profitably he offers a ‘‘gross buy- 
er’s discount” of approximately 20 per cent; but this dis- 
count is not paid until the second gross is ordered and 
shipped. The manufacturer is not obligated to pay this 
discount and it is paid only when the resale has been 
“satisfactory.” When prices are maintained the discount 
on the current gross is not paid until the next order is 


placed and accepted. 


Destructive Food Competition, as developed in De- 
troit, is seriously affecting both chain and independent 
grocery distribution, and promises to spread to other cities. 
A “Canners’ Warehouse’”’ started operations on December 
7, last, offering a large lot of distress canned and bottled 
goods at very low prices. The goods were stacked on 
cases in the warehouse and customers waited on them- 
selves. The first advertised sales were so successful that 
now the promoters are reported to be soliciting manufac- 
turers for low-priced items and organizing the business on 
a permanent basis. 


More Than 4,000 Pittsburgh Grocers will be invited 
by the Commerce Department to cooperate in applying to 


imess 


their businesses the principles of profitable merchandising 
resulting from the Louisville Grocery Survey, according to 
a recent statement by John Matthews, Jr., assistant director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, in 
charge of merchandising research application. This is a 
result of the Pittsburgh Food Study. Particular attention 
is being paid to problems of stock control, modernization 
of stores and display, buying and pricing to best advantage, 
and the maintenance of adequate, easily kept records. 


Scientific Merchandising Methods, applied for the 
improvement and stabilization of business, have been 
adopted by seven important wholesale and retail trade 
organizations of eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey, in 
cooperation with the Department of Commerce. Retail 
grocers, druggists and others in Philadelphia, Atlantic City, 
Trenton and Lancaster, and wholesalers in Philadelphia and 
Trenton, comprise the most recent trade groups to adopt 
the department’s program for cooperative study and solu- 
tion of their common problems. 


The Cause of Higher Postage Demand and many other 
dynamic facts are to be found in “Shipping and Shipbuild- 
ing Subsidies,” recently published by the Transportation 
Division of the Department of Commerce, and sold at 
$1.10 a copy by the Superintendent of Documents. 


Depression and Business Failures. Business depression 
was the occasion rather than the cause in many of the cases 
of failure analyzed in the recent study by the Commerce 
Department of causes of failure in New Jersey. Accord- 
ing to the statements of those who had failed in business 
regarding the causes of failure, it was found that business 
depression and unemployment were mentioned more fre- 
quently than any other causal factor. However, an analysis 
of the data indicates that many, if not most, of those cases 
where depression was mentioned as a causal factor were 
the resuit of conditions in the business that existed prior 
to the decline in general business conditions. 


The “Wise Spending”? Study Program, inaugurated 
by the Federation of Women’s Clubs, is now being fol- 
lowed by more than 7,000 affiliated groups—about one- 
half of the total enrollment of member clubs. The prin- 
cipal objects of the program, as outlined by Mrs. John 
Sippel, national president of the Federation, are to give 
the more than 2,500,000 “‘purchasing agents of the home,” 
who comprise the membership, a more practical knowledge 
of the relation between wise spending of the consumet’s 
dollar and national prosperity, and to foster a better under- 
standing between this important section of the buying 
public and the merchandising interests which serve them. 


The Value of Television Stocks, as sold during the 
last year throughout the country, is indicated by the fact 
that only twenty-seven television stations have been licensed 
in the United States, and that the Department of Com- 
merce considers them all as experimental. 


The Value of Education as a Business is indicated by 
the results of a recent survey by Boston University. During 
the school year, September, 1930, to June, 1931, a total 
of 23,813 students went to New England colleges, uni- 
versities and preparatory schools from other parts of the 
country, and spent a total of $27,730,756. 
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21 Executives,and Mr.Crowther, 
Seek Out a “Basis for Stability” 


HE trouble is not too many 
goods, nor too many machines, 
nor a dwindling consumptive 
capacity, but money and inter- 
national complications, concludes Sam- 
uel Crowther, reporter and _ self-ap- 
pointed, economist, in his book, “A 
Basis for Stability,’ just published by 
Little, Brown & Company, of Boston. 
And by money Mr. Crowther means 
credit. ‘‘The supply and demand of 
larger influence upon prices than the 
supply and demand of commodities.” 
The most of the book is devoted to 
indirect interviews with twenty-one 
prominent manufacturers, retailers and 
other executives on the functions of 
their businesses in the economic 
scheme, the changing trends and their 
adjustments to them and the reasons 
for their beliefs that the capitalistic 
and competitive economic system will 
continue. Here are some of them: 


Machine-Made Freedom 


The high cost of labor has stimu- 
lated the use of labor-saving devices, 
but the census reports show that in 
1920 39.3 per cent of the total popu- 
lation were gainfully employed, while 
in 1930 reports there were 39.8 per 
cent. . . . Our machine civilization 
has created new appetites, and through 
it mankind has achieved shorter hours 
of labor and better compensation than 
could have been dreamed of a genera- 
tion ago.— Myron C. Taylor, chairman, 
Finance Committee, United States 
Steel Corporation. 


The Product Comes First 

The reducing of prices solely to in- 
crease sales is not a sound business 
policy, for then the attention may shift 
from manufacturing to selling. Sales 
are primarily the result of good manu- 
facturing and not of persuading people 
to buy. If prices are used as baits for 
buyers, to be raised or lowered as the 
buyers feel about it, it is in effect a 
handing over of the control of the 
business to the buyers.—Hewry Ford. 


Legalizing Trusts 

Revision of anti-trust laws must be 
such as to permit necessary agreements 
between operators for cooperative de- 
velopment, or for unit development 
and operation, of the single pool. In 
times of oversupply curtailment of pro- 


duction to reasonable market demand, 
with proper allocation as between 
states and pools, must also have legal 
sanction.—W alter C. Teagle, president, 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). 


Unemployment Insurance? 

Even though insurance companies 
have no legal authority to write un- 
employment insurance, and have no 
desire to attempt it, yet their knowl- 
edge of insurance makes them familiar 
with the difficulties to be confronted 
and greatly interested in the various 
attempts to solve the problems. Com- 
panies can, therefore, be of help in 
making expert studies and rendering 
technical advice, while the state can 
be of the utmost assistance . . . in 
preventing the adoption of plans 
which are doomed to fail—Frederick 
H. Ecker, president, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 


Canned Sustenance 

It is already possible to obtain al- 
most a full-course dinner from cans. 
The uniform goodness of such prod- 
ucts and the elimination of waste now 
encountered in the present ways of 
handling and preparing such dishes 
will effect a saving of significant eco- 
nomic importance—Howard Heinz, 
president, H. ]. Heinz Company. 


Homes for Wage Earners 

If the land of the country is not 
good security, what is good security? 
. .. There is need for the evolution of 
a new and sound method of finance 
by which a wage earner or a man in 
the lower salary classes can buy a 
house out of income without having 
to pay too much for the use of the 
money. My own company, after some 
years of experimenting, organized a 
discount corporation so that the cost 
of heating or plumbing installations, 
including both fixtures and labor, 
could be paid for on the instalment 
plan over a period of a year or more. 
We have found that our losses are 
negligible. — Clarence M. Woolley, 
chairman, American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corporation. 


The Length of Sheets 


The sizes of beds have been fairly 
standardized but sheets have common- 
ly been sold ninety inches long— 
which is too short either for good bed- 
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making or for comfort. Now the 108- 
inch sheet, which is the proper length 
for the modern bed, is being pushed 
forward. This means greater satisfac- 
tion to the buyer but also it means a 20 
per cent increase in yardage for manu- 
facturers.—George A. Sloan, presi- 
dent, The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 


“95 Per Cent Man” 


Often the retailer thinks he would 
be successful if only he had enough 
money, the proper location, the proper 
stock of merchandise and a reasonable 
amount of luck. In this he is wrong. 
He omits the most important factor— 
a thorough knowledge of the princi- 
ples of retailing. The money, the lo- 
cation, the merchandise and also the 
luck follow the knowledge instead of 
preceding it. We find that a store is 
ninety-five per cent man.—]. C. Pen- 
ney, chairman, J]. C. Penney Company. 


Whither Small Business? 

If we continue to have a lowering 
price level, the small concern will have 
an advantage and the large company, 
except in a few heavy commodities, 
will be weakened and perhaps will 
disintegrate. This will mean higher 
retail prices in comparison with raw 
material prices and, of course, lower 
wages. If we have a normal price 
level the small concern will be su- 
preme in the style and specialty lines, 
the large company in the staple and 
semi-staple fields.. If this country 
should lose its great corporations, the | 
standards of living would fall sharply. 
—William R. Basset, Spencer Trask & 
Company (investment bankers). 


Till the Home Field 

The most that we can hope for by 
pushing our foreign trade and reduc- 
ing our tariff is a stimulation of some 
of our larger mass-production indus- 
tries. On the other hand, we should 
lose many of our smaller, although 
very important industries. The alterna- 
tive is to raise our tariff walls and get 
in behind them, leaving some openings 
perhaps for our friends in Mexico and 
the Americas. Then we might discover 
that a Southern Negro was a better 
sales prospect than the European peas- 
ant and that a dollar invested in our 
own vast economic empire would yield 
more than two dollars invested any- 
where else—Samuel Crowther. 


ENRY FORD: For some weeks now the news- 

papers have been carrying news about the new 

eight-cylinder model of Ford automobile. Backed 
by impressive evidence of a statistical character, much 
emphasis has been placed upon what revival of Ford 
activity on a colossal scale will do to start the forward 
march of business as a whole. .-. . The Editors of 
SALES MANAGEMENT agree that a tremendous bulge in 
the volume of Ford employment within its own plants and 
a similar employment bulge in the factories, mines, etc., 
which represent Ford sources of supply and Ford means 
of transportation can prove a great spur to economic im- 
provement as a whole and can make no small direct 
contribution to this end. It seems, however, like pure 
guesswork to arrive at too definite conclusions until met- 
chandising policies governing the sale of the newest model 
of Ford and the buying policies back of the new Ford 
are matters of clearer record. . . . For example, if Ford 
pursues in the fullest possible degree the all too prevalent 
practice of buying everything as cheaply as possible, it is 
quite conceivable that he can thereby set up a new 
intensity of price competition among would-be suppliers 
which will result in the very opposite of a boon to in- 
dustry as a whole. In other words, Ford as a price 
chiseler can create serious havoc. At the selling end 
there are equally significant factors to consider. If Ford 
is to allow his retail dealers a “skimpy” spread to cover 
their expenses and profit, not only may the volume of 
cars sold work out inversely to the theoretical expectancy 
when selling margins are trimmed, but it is quite possible 
that the prosperity of the entire retail automotive industry 
may through sheer force of competition be affected ad- 
versely and in no small degree. Finally, there is the 
matter of the actual price at which the new Ford is to 
be sold and the terms on which it is to be made available 
to the public. . . . In one industry after another we have 
seen the advocates of price as the major competitive strategy 
wind up in an unforgivable orgy of profitless selling, fol- 
lowed by decreased employment, reduced rates of compensa- 
tion, stockholder defeats and much liquidation. If Ford pro- 
poses to engage in profitless selling as his principal means of 
regaining volume !eadership, and if Ford proposes to offer 
his new Eight in competition with virtually all of the higher- 
priced cars, most of the other manufacturers are likely soon 
to be forced into a similar policy of profitless selling. If 
this should happen we shall then witness a parallel to 
what has been going on in the tire business, where profit- 
less selling, volume mania, stockholder losses and de- 
creased rates of employment have been rife for so long. 
The fact that Ford has personally expressed a willingness 
to stake (and if necessary to lose) his all in an effort to 
start industrial revival for the country as a whole is sig- 


nificant. The courage and unselfishness prompting such 
a move are most commendable. But if this very state. 
ment presages a ruthless price war and a debacle of 


profitless selling, it is, to say the least, an ominous sign, 


~ ~~) 


ALES TAX: Fundamentally most of the politicians 
S« not like a sales tax. They would like to avoid 

it as an issue even as most of them would be glad 
to shelve prohibition. There are no definite party lines 
in this matter of a sales tax, at least as yet. Meanwhile, 
however, the Federal Government is confronted with the 
necessity of balancing its budget and Congress is charged 
with this immediate responsibility. It is quite 
evident that Congressmen, Senators and the Treasury 
Department are slowly but surely swinging to the sales 
tax, not because they want it or believe in it, but simply 
as a last resource. Meanwhile, business men and the press 
are fighting ever more vigorously against the sales tax. 
Their chief objections are not entirely ones of principle, 
but also are ones of fear. They do not know exactly to 
what extent increased prices attributable to the sales tax 
will reduce purchasing power as interpreted in terms of 
the volume of employment and the volume of industrial 
activity. Also, they are afraid, once the Federal 
Government adopts the sales tax as a source of income 
and finds it relatively easy to collect, that “political” ap- 
propriations will become ever larger and ever more 
extravagantly expended. There are, of course, many, in 
and out of the business world, who feel that because of 
unavoidable pyramiding the sales tax throws an 
unfair proportion of the tax load on the relatively poor. 

. Much can be said pro and con, particularly if we 
keep changing our hypothesis by changing the type or 
amount of sales tax under discussion. For immediate 
purposes, however, it seems necessary to prepare ourselves 
for some kind of a sales tax. But while we are busy 
learning under actual experience what the sales tax is all 
about, let’s make it as small a tax as possible. 
Possibly the entire manufacturers’ sales tax can be shifted 
to alcohol before long. The recent test vote in the House 
of Representatives showed that if all those elected by 
states known to be wet voted on an unanimous instead of 
on a majority basis the motion would have been car- 
tied. That is some real handwriting on the wall, of great 
significance to politicians and to business men who are 
seeking to avoid excessively burdensome taxes. It may 
also have suggested to the workers for human welfare 
and improved morals that it is wiser strategy to work for 
ends looking toward temperance rather than ways and 
means of continuing an unenforceable prohibition which 
is corrupting government vertically as well as horizontally. 
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These most valuable booklets of the week 
will be sent free to executive readers who 
make a separate request for each one on 
their business letterheads. Booklets will be 
mailed by the companies which publish 
them. 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


Markets and Media 


Farm Facts for Advertisers. For those 
engaged, or aspiring to engage in market- 
ing and merchandising to farmers, the E. 
Katz Special Advertising Agency has col- 
lated, in conveniént form for reference use, 
all the material which the Departments of 
Agriculture and Commerce have collected 
on farm economics. Tables are presented 
in this summary for more than fifty aspects 
of farm economy. 

Nine of the more important classifications 
have been summarized by geographical 
divisions, and the totals in these divisions 
have been expressed as percentages of the 
total for the United States. A map ac- 
companies the summary to show at a 
glance which states are included in each 
geographical division. 


Food Industries—a Fact Picture of the 
Food Fields, including the latest available 
data concerning production, consumption, 
wholesale and retail trade and other help- 
ful market information. In the 1932 
edition of this survey of the food industry, 
McGraw-Hill presents a table showing the 
number of establishments in each of the 
classifications of the food industry, num- 
ber of wage earners, total value of prod- 
ucts, per cent of cost to value. Follows 
a map of the United States showing where 
food is manufactured, accompanied by 
tables giving the most heavily populated 
counties, counties which include greatest 
number of plants, the thirty-two food in- 
dustries according to geographical concen- 
tration. Tables of income tax returns of 
food manufacturers for 1929, building 
activity in the food industry, financial con- 
ditions in the food field, food as a factor 
in employment, facts on wholesale and 
retail distribution, and some pages dealing 
with the fundamental economics governing 
the successful distribution of food prod- 
ucts, 


Product Design 


Restyling the Container to Increase Sales. 
The Bakelite Corporation, in this booklet, 
asks the question, “Can your package be 
improved through redesigning?” and then 
proceeds to show by illustrations how such 
companies as Hinze Ambrosia, Woodbury’s, 
Pepsodent, Cutex, Elgin and McKesson & 
Robbins have succeeded in heightening the 
sales appeal of their products through in- 
expensive, practical and attractive package 
designs. If you are interested in adding 
lustre, color or variety of shape to their 
containers; if you think it would be de- 
sirable to carry out a “family resemblance” 
in your line; if your products need mod- 
ernizing and. vitalizing—this booklet will 
tell you all about how Bakelite Molded 
has helped others to achieve the same ends. 


SALES CONTROL MAP BIG 
HELP IN ROUTING BEST 
MARKETS, EXECUTIVES SAY 


See-at-a-Glance Symbols and Population Grouping 
Popular Features 


SPOTS ALL CENTERS OF 10,000 POPULATION BASED 
ON LATEST CENSUS 


The Sales Control Map which SALES 
MANAGEMENT illustrated and described 
two weeks ago has met with a popular 
response from readers. 

Among the firms which have ordered 
copies for sales or advertising use are 
Lehn and Fink; Bessemer Cement Corp.; 
DuPont Rayon Co.; Crystal Chemical 
So.; Outdoor Advertising, Inc.; The Todd 
Co.; International Magazine Co.; Chas. 
H. Phillips Chemical Co.; International 
Business Machines Corp.; The Kotex Co.; 
Estate Stove Co. and Pepperell Manufac- 
turing Co. 
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lation of a city from one census classifi- 
cation to the class above. 

As examples of TRUE population as 
against CENSUS population, Washington, 
D. C., has a population of 486,869, and 
technically belongs in Class 2, but the im- 
mediate suburban area rightfully puts it 
in Class 1 (cities of 500,000 or more) and 
that is how it shows up on this map. 
Wilkes-Barre has a census population of 
86,626, but the nest of immediately adja- 
cent small towns around it makes its true 
population above 100,000. 

Executives who are using the map tell 


Vicinity of 

NEW YORK CITY, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

BALTIMORE 


Key to Symbols and Type 


COLUMBUS 250,000 to 500,000 Population 


@ MONTGOMERY 50,000 to 100,000” 
25,000 to 50,000 ” 
10,000 to 25,000 ” 


° Cheyenne 


Copyrighted 1932 by the Mapdraft Company 


This new Sales Control Map gives the exact location and comparative population 


importance of 1,134 cities in the U. S. A. and Canada. 


Finely lithographed on a 


heavy quality of bond paper; size 44 x 30 inches. Price, postpaid, in mailing tube, 


$3.50. Use coupon below. 


As shown by the reproduction above of 
one small, congested area in the East 
(greatly reduced), the new Sales Control 
Map gives both by graded type and see- 
at-a-glance symbols the relative impor- 
tance of city areas. The census figures 
were used as a BASE, but attention was 
given to the immediate suburban areas 
which so often transfer the TRUE popu- 


SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


us that they find it extremely helpful in 
locating density and mass. purchasing 
power at a glance, for marking off job- 
bing territories, for setting up new terri- 
tories for salesmen based on latest popula- 
tion, retail sales and income reports, 
for operating map tack systems, for 
visualizing distribution of retail out- 
lets, ete. 


We enclose check for $3.50 for which send us postpaid one copy of the 


SALES CONTROL MAP. 
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Mr. Kaltenborn’s recent enthusiastic talk 
over the radio about Ford’s pew line, 
after his return from a trip to the Ford 
plant, suggested to us that maybe—maybe 
K’s impassioned phrases sprang from an 
impulse not altogether impersonal. Here’s 
one guaranteed listener Ford would have 
if Kaltenborn livened the program. So 
we up and asked him what’s what between 
him and Henry. If it’s so, it’s not all 
sewed up, but Kaltenborn would neither 
deny nor verify our speculation. Says Mr. 
K.: “If negotiations were under way, and 
I'm not admitting that they are, I should 
certainly have to keep it under my _ hat.” 
Incidentally, thank you, Columbia Broad- 
casting Company, for giving us more of 
H. V. Kaltenborn’s exhilarating talks on 
current topics. Columbia is doubling 
time on Mr. Kaltenborn’s sustained pro- 
gram in the interim between Straus’s sev- 
ered sponsorship and until he connects 
up with the lucky advertiser who succeeds 
in winning his services. He may be heard 
on Thursdays at six now, as well as on 
Mondays. |! 

fs oe # 
McCall’s Magazine is retaining Henry 
Dreyfuss, eminent theatrical and product 
designer, as a consultant in affairs artistic. 
Mr. Dreyfuss promises no_ revolutionary 
changes, but format, layout and general ap- 
pearance of the magazine are being sub- 
jected to his critical eye for reconstruction 
if, when, and as there’s room for improve- 
ment. 

ie %: oak 
Sales executives interested in the wealthy 
Westchester area will be interested in the 
news of the week. The Westchester 
County Publishers, Inc., have bought out 
the Yonkers Herald, which they've merged 
with their own Yonkers Statesman. 


* * * 


Finals of New York’s Golden Gloves box- 
ing tournament, sponsored for years by 
the New York Daily News, were staged 
Monday night before a throng of 21,708 
fans who jammed Madison Square Garden 
to the rafters. The News carried things 
off in grand style by prefacing the leathet 
pushing with buffet supper parties in 
swank clubs and hotels, given for the re- 
galement of several hundred hungry adver- 
tisers and agency men. On the 28th New 
York’s Golden Glove winners will pit their 
mits in the Garden against Chicago’s golden 
sons of the sock, the latter boys aided and 
abetted by the Chicago Tribune. 
* % % 


“Do you realize that your dollar today is 
worth over $1.80 if you spend it for 
men’s clothing?” After witnessing the 
ineffectiveness of all the “Buy Now’ 
ballyhoo based on the appeal to patriotism, 
public interest and other suchlike nebulous 
impulses, Scripps-Howard started out on a 
new tack. Their theory is that the best 
of us will buy only when we can see 
direct benefits to be derived by ourselves. 
So Scripps-Howard have instituted a cam- 
paign among many of the newspapers in 
its chain across the country to stimulate 
buying responsiveness by a psychologically 
sound appeal to the consumer’s own selfish 
interests. The campaign will run for ten 


weeks, a full page a week in each of the 


papers. It will show readers how much 
more merchandise their money will buy in 
such classifications as men’s apparel, 
women’s apparel, furniture, automobiles, 
real estate, miscellaneous household equip- 
ment, etc. Scripps-Howard advertisers ap- 
preciate the cooperation being offered by 
the medium. 

Bruce Barton, chairman of B. B. D. & O., 
is being honored on the 31st by a testi- 
monial dinner given to him by the Adver- 
tising Club of Washington, D. C., in ap- 
preciation for his outstanding services in 
helping to make ‘Washington the world’s 
greatest national capital.” 


Gilbert T. Hodges, president of the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Charles C. 
Younggreen, a director of the Federation, 
to represent the organization in connection 
with its efforts to back up President 
Hoover's Anti-Hoarding campaign, headed 
by Colonal Frank Knox of the Chicago 
Daily News. 

Standard Corporation Records tell us that 
Time, Inc.'s, common share earnings for 
the year ended January 2, 1932, were 
$4.11 versus $3.99. Circulation guarantee 
for 1932 increased to 400,000 versus 350,- 
000 for 1931. Fortune, of the same 
family, increased its January, 1932, guaran- 
tee to 55,000, as against 32,000 in 1930. 
Gordon Manning, of Woman's World, is 
the latest publisher to employ the services 
of the impartial, scientific mind to inter- 
pret its statistical data. Dr. Edmund de 
S. Brunner, Director of Town and Country 
Surveys, Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, and a member of the Hoover 
Commission, has taken hold of the figures 
yielded by the 1930 Census of Retail Dis- 
tribution, and translated them into terms 
that the advertiser can put to immediate 
use. In a booklet called “The Small Town 
Opportunity 1932-35," Woman's World 
presents Dr. Brunnet’s analysis of the 
place of the rural market in the adver- 
tiser’s sales program. To quote: “If per 
capita sales figures for any city constitute 
a measure of attraction of that city as a 
trading center it becomes exceedingly in- 
teresting to note that many towns of less 
than ten thousand population have an 
average per capita sales figure not only 
considerably larger than that for the United 
States as a whole, but also much larger 
than the average for cities of over ten 
thousand population.” 
The Japha Advertising Agency, Buffalo, is 
engaged in making a survey of department 
stores in that city to determine how they 
spark to his idea of announcing special 
sales features going on at department 
stores along the transit lines. Conductors, 
for instance, would announce, on approach- 
ing a street corner, ‘Court Street. This 
is Dollar Day at John Doe’s big depart- 
ment store on your right.’ There are 
those who are for—and many who are 
against—the proposed new form of ad- 
vertising. 
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“Continued on page 3, column 5.’ Count 
one, two, three; count one, two, three, 
four, five—by that time you've forgotten 
the headline on the front page and you 
turn back to find out what it was you 
were reading. Then, if you're still inter- 
ested, you might finish the ha-cha account 
of whatever. The echoes of resentful 
readers’ gnashing teeth have reached the 
editorial offices of the New York Evening 
Post—and they're helping a little to al- 
leviate the complexities of newspaper 
reading. Henceforth, if you're still curious 
at the end of the column on the front 
page, you're told to “Look for this sign 
on page 3.” Follows a symbol of some 
sort—it may be a solid square of ink, 
a circle, asterisk, cross, heart. 

* * & 
In the March 7 release of “The Drug 
Whirl” the American Druggist discusses the 
weapons at the disposal of the manufac- 
turer for fighting brand substitution in the 
drug store. It appears that the unstable 
credit conditions among the druggists are 
largely responsible for the prevalence of 
brand substitution. “The Drug Whirl” 
cites a couple of devices the manufacturers 
are using to defend themselves against the 
situation. In the west, for instance, was 
found a financial group which has plans 
under way for opening, almost overnight, 
standard toilet goods departments in 12,- 
000 grocery stores! Manufacturers of 
products sold through drug outlets would 
do well to get the lowdown on the sub- 
stitution situation from the American 
Druggist. 
When an agency increases its business vol- 
ume 43 per cent in 1931 over 1930, in 
days when advertising lineage as a whole 
has taken a nose dive—that's news. It’s 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Corner’s proud rec- 
ord for 1931. 

* o& & 
Account Changes: Berlin Glove Company 
to Hurja-Johnson-Huwen, Inc. . . Bijur 
Lubricating Corporation to Picard-Sohn. 
. . . The Climalene Company to W. S 
Hill Company. The Curtis Com- 
panies, Inc., to the Buchen Company. . . . 
McCormick & Company, Inc., to Charles 
W. Hoyt Company. Park & Pollard 
Company to Badger & Browning, Inc. .. . 
Van Camp Sea Food Company to Emil 
Brisacher and Staff, launching the largest 
newspaper campaign in its history. 7 
Gasoline Products Company, Inc., to Platt- 
Forbes. Divine Brothers Company, 
Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Company, 
The Embossing Company, to Addison 
Vars, Inc. Hills Brothers Company 
to Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, Inc., using 
newspapers, dealer helps, magazines, radio 
and window displays. Baldwin- 
Southwark Corporation to the McLain Or- 
ganization, Inc. . The Sunshine Prod- 
ucts Company to Potts-Turnbull Company, 
Inc. . . . Perfection Stove Company to 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. . Ruby Ross 
Wood to Reimers, Whitehill & Sherman, 
Inc. . . . Robert Burns (General Cigar), 
radio program now being handled by J. 
Walter Thompson Company on a three 
months’ trial. . The Ideal Baby Shoe 
Company to N. W. Ayer and Son, Inc. 
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| How Procter & Gamble 


Operate Sampling Crews 
(Continued from page 430) 


questions are asked concerning the at- 
titude and personality of the college 
gitl and effectiveness of the call. At 
the regular crew meeting this informa- 
tion is constructively discussed. The 
district managers, in turn, check back 
in a similar manner. The company 
salesman checks back through local 
grocery stores. All of these reports 
are sent in to the head office. Similar- 
ly, in any kind of a market survey, 
the entire territory should constantly 
be reworked and back-checked. 

The ability to handle any kind of 
a person in any kind of a situation 
seems to be the most important neces- 
sity for a successful employee for this 
type of work. It is a real art to be 
able to cut in on a talkative woman, 
make her like it and still be interested 
in your subject. Many persons will, 
in an attempt to get rid of the “un- 
welcome guest,” say that they know 
all about the soap business, in fact they 
were soap makers themselves once or 
taught Mr. Procter how to make soap. 
A talkative woman with a sharp 
tongue is sometimes perturbingly rude. 
No one can tell her anything—and 
besides she’s too busy to be bothered 
by “any of you agents.” It requires 
a great deal of restraint to continue 
being polite and interesting to this type 
of person. Of course, to preserve a 
balance, there is always the “better 
half.”” One of the most interesting 
facts generally observed from work on 
these crews is that those who answer 
the door in the better residential sec- 
tions are invariably more hospitable 
than those in the poorer ones. 

In addition to field and territorial 
difficulties, there are problems to meet 
within the crew itself. Seven or eight 
who work, live and travel together 
usually have some conflicting ideas. 
The importance of great care in selec- 
tion of girls is evident. On a travel- 
ing schedule normal home friendships 
are lacking, even though Procter & 
Gamble are careful about conditions in 
the hotels where their crews stay. The 
lone man on the crew is amply pro- 
tected by the rule that if he takes 
out any one of the girls both of them 
automatically lose their positions. The 
man problem presents itself in the 
traveling salesman situation. There is 
an unwritten company law that Procter 
& Gamble girls do not develop 
friendships with strange men. “Pick- 
ups” just don’t exist with this kind 
of girl. Another unwritten law is 
about smoking; it’s all right in your 
Own room, but not in public. Out on 
territory girls are addressed as ‘Miss 


Smith,” not as “Betty” or “Helen.” 
All of this adds to the effectiveness of 
the general morale and organization. 

Success in this sort of a campaign 
depends chiefly upon three factors: 
carefully selected personnel, check- 
back and a concrete organization be- 
hind the crews. When a crew is “in 
the sticks” and a girl decides to quit, 
there is a real problem. 
Organization must be compact enough 
to handle such a situation immediately. 
The shipping of materials also neces- 
sitates ettective organization. Valuable 
time is lost if the products being 
worked do not arrive at each town on 
time. In connection with the shipping 
details, the amounts shipped must have 
a precise correlation to the number of 
probable calls. 


How We Framed 
a New Sales Plan 


(Continued from page 423) 


means of a style committee elected by 
the jobbers from their own number. 
The style committee consults with the 
factory, decides what it feels the seven 
jobbers can profitably seil. Only these 
designs are put into production, with 
the result that Baer & Wilde has been 
able to cut its line almost in half. This 
presents no hardship to the jobber, be- 
cause actual sales ot all distributors on 
tie clip lines, for instance, coincide 80 
to 90 per cent. 

Baer & Wilde advertising policy has 
changed under the new plan. Up to 
the present year the company has spent 
in advertising over $800,000 in all, 
almost entirely in magazines. Now 
the company 1s spending 20 per cent 
of its appropriation in newspapers at 
the request of its jobbers. To support 
the jobbers, the advertising this year 
is being increased materially. 

In contrast with the magazine adver- 
tising copy which features the whole 
line, newspaper advertisements will 
stress one product and one design at 
a time. Each jobber ties in with and 
merchandises this advertising in his 
district. 

Baer & Wilde are operating their 
new policies to integrate closely the 
interests of the company and the job- 
ber. An example of this is the recent 
distributors’ meeting held in Decem- 
ber. No speeches were made, but 
each jobber as well as each Baer & 
Wilde executive was asked a great 
many questions in an effort to set 
standards of operation and of results. 
These round-table discussions helped 
the distributors benefit by the experi- 
ence of each other and helped the 
factory to understand and appreciate 
the distributors’ problem. 


The entire | 
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Build Business for 
Your Product 

Where Buildings 

Are Being Built 


Construction of Ness Cream- 
eries Plant and Federal Sol- 
diers’ Home has begun in 
Biloxi—new seafood canning 
company has just started 
operation in Gulfport. 


P. S.—Since the above was written a banana 
shipping line through Gulfport harbor has been 
established, which will expend $20,000 monthly 
in Gulfport for labor and supplies. 


THE % DAILY HERALD 


Herald Building Herald Building 
Biloxi, Miss. Gulfport, Miss. 


It enters six thousand Mississippi Coast 
homes without knocking. 


Sales 
Ammunition 


"You have acquired about a 
million dollars’ worth of selling 
ideas," a prominent S. M. once 
remarked, after discussing facts 
I've gathered during 25 years of 
investigating, advising and re- 
porting in the distribution field. 


lf YOU want— 


To reduce selling costs— 

To build up good will— 

To overcome cut-throat com- 

petition— 

To win back lost accounts— 

To make your prospects glad 

to see your salesmen— 
Probably | can help you. 


No charge for consultation. Fees are 
based on results. Write me at once 
while we both have time to solve your 
pet selling problems. 


JAMES TRUE 
National Press Building 
Washington, D. C. 
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+ + + BurtpinG Permits for February 
show that the following cities had higher 
permits than for the same month last year: 
Cincinnati, Fort Wayne, Biloxi, Long 
Beach, Austin, Memphis, Jacksonville and 
San Jose. This group of cities exceeded 
the February, 1930, showing: San Fran- 
cisco, Fort Wayne, Washington, D. C., 
Biloxi, Austin, Jacksonville and San Jose. 


+ -+ + IN Less THAN THREE WEEKS 
jobs have been secured for 23,850 men in 
New York in the United Action Drive, 
23,353 in Minnesota, 17,696 in Pennsyl- 
vania and 16,394 in Wisconsin—for a 
grand total of 237,000 throughout the 
country. 


-+- -+ + NEwspaAPER ADVERTISING LINE- 
AGE of 32 department and specialty stores 
placed in 13 metropolitan New York news- 
papers shows an increase of 6.03 per cent 
in February over the same period in 1931. 


+ + + Rerait SALEs oF DopcE Motor 
CORPORATION have increased each week 
over the previous week since December 26, 
1931, with the exception of the week end- 
ing February 13, which was affected by the 
Lincoln’s birthday holiday. . . . Shipments 
of Chrysler 6’s, 8's, and Imperial 8’s in 
January were 260 per cent ahead of Janu- 
arty, 1931. . February shipments of 
all divisions of the Chrysler Motor Com- 
pany were 36 per cent in excess of Janu- 
ary. 


+ + + 


RUBBER 


CONSUMPTION _ by 
American manufacturers in February in- 
creased 7.3 per cent from January, the 
increase being contrary to a usual seasonal 
decline of 3.5 per cent. 


+ -+ + Norce REFRIGERATORS are con- 
tinuing the steady climb registered last 
year. February sales were 20 per cent 
greater than last year. . . . February ship- 
ments of the Leonard division of Kelvinator 
were 56 per cent above January and 129 
per cent ahead of last year. 


+ -++ + LacLepe CuHristy Clay Prop- 
ucts COMPANY, near St. Louis, is reopen- 
ing its plant and will employ 100 people. 


+ + + IxutNots’ Highway PROGRAM 
will employ approximately 30,000 to 
35,000 men throughout the construction 
season. 


+ + + Cnicaco & ALTON RAILROAD, 
Bloomington, Illinois, shops, has returned 
125 men to work. 


+ + + Buick Motor Company is 
spending $1,000,000 in the next 60 days 
on an advertising campaign for its $995 
model. 


+ -++ + Heavy ENGINEERING CONTRACTS 
awatded last week increased $3,530,000 
over the preceding week. 


+ + + BANK CLEARINGS IN NEW 
York City for the week ending March 9 
increased 1.6 per cent, thereby moving op- 
posite to the seasonal trend for the country 
which shows a normal decline of 7.6 per 
cent, according to Bradstreet’s. 


+ + + Last WEEK THE REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER COMPANY added 96 workers 
to its Middletown, Connecticut, plant; the 
Wheeling Steel Corporation put 800 men 
back on the payroll; the Missouri-Pacific 
Railroad added 42 men to its Wichita divi- 
sion. A lumber company near New 
Orleans employed 250 men and four lum- 
ber companies in the state of Washington 
re-employed 290 men. 


+ -+ + Pai Apmissions to the Seattle 
Automobile Show exceeded 1930, the pre- 
vious record year, by 27 per cent, and beat 
last year’s attendance by 191 per cent. 


+ + + Tue IrviNG FISHER INDEX of 
Wholesale Commodity Prices jumped six 
fractional points last week—the sharpest 
rise for any weekly period since November 
14, 1930. 


+ -+ + Tue FisHER INDEX OF BUSINESS 
CONDITIONS jumped 7.8 per cent last week. 


+ -+ + FAILURES FOR THE WEEK END- 
ING MarcH 10 decreased 15.5 per cent 
from the previous week and were also 
considerably under the same week last year. 


+ + + Net INcomE of the Detroit 
Electric Company in the 12 months ending 
February 29 amounted to $11,206,129, an 
increase of 4 per cent over last year. 


+ -+ + AssETs OF THE NEw YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY during 1931 in- 
creased more than 100 million dollars de- 
spite the economic stress. 


Edlund Finds Cleaners 
Spend $100,000,000 


a Year in Promotion 


ATLANTIC City—"Spare the Brush 
and Spoil the Home’ and “Good 
Brushing Each Day Prevents Dirt and 
Decay’’ were proposed by Roscoe C. 
Edlund as cooperative advertising slo- 
gans at the convention of the American 
Brush Manufacturers’ Association here 
this week. Mr. Edlund is general di- 
rector of Cleanliness Institute, New 
York, an ‘educational foundation” of 
the soap industry. 

He suggested the development of the 
brush industry along similar lines. 
“A year ago, when I made a computa- 
tion of the total advertising in this 
country on behalf of soaps, cleansers, 
bath tubs, vacuum cleaners, washing 
machines, towels, tooth pastes, brushes, 
brooms, laundries, and other cleanli- 
ness products and services,” Mr. Ed- 
lund pointed out, “I was amazed to 
find the total close to $100,000,000 an- 
nually, second only to the advertising 
appropriations of the automotive in- 
dustries.”” 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


EXPORT LINES WANTED 


EXPORT—WELL ESTABLISHED ORGANIZA- 
tion representing several nationally known American 
manufacturers and actively working foreign mar- 
kets, will handle the export of one or two addi- 
tional non-competitive lines. Exceptional proposi- 
tion. Highest banking and commercial references. 
Address Box 332, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y 


thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
a confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. - Established twenty- 
two years. Send only name and address for details. 
R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


EXPORT-IMPORT REPRESENTATION 
TWO BUSINESS MEN (AMERICAN AND 


German) going for several months to: England, 
France, Belgium, Holland and Germany (if desired 
to any other European country), with excellent 
business and social connections, are willing to 
transact business on a fee or commission basis for 
reliable American export or import house, industry, 
law or accounting firm, advertising agencies. 

Investigate markets, contact dealers or distribu- 
tors, check and assist established representatives, 
establish sales or purchase agencies and act gener- 
ally as American representative to adjust claims and 
smooth out controversies of any kind with European 
concerns. Undertake collections of above-board 
outstanding accounts. 

References gladly exchanged. One has 12 years 
of sales promotion, market research, collection and 
accounting experience; the other 12 years of import 
and export experience. Please address William 
Frank, c/o Lincoln Hotel, New York City, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 


POSITION WANTED 


ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMOTION 
woman available. Formerly connected with out- 
standing manufacturer of gas appliance contacting 
utilities and preparing advertising promotion. Nearly 
10 years with two AAAA agencies, including copy, 
research, plans. Specialized experience in prepara- 
tion of sales educational material—house organs, 
correspondence, bulletins, etc. Desires position in 
sales or advertising department of progressive manu- 
facturer. Can travel if necessary. Please address 
Box 337, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe- 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager; Larkin Co. 
James C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


‘GIBBONS knows CANADA 


